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(Covering the period July 6 to July 24) 


EASE-FIRE negotiations opened 
at Kaesong on July 10. When, 
on July 21, they were recessed for 
four days, considerable progress had 
been made. But an important item 
of disagreement was the question of 
whether the withdrawal of foreign 
troops should be included on the 
agenda. From the first, the stand of 
the United Nations Command had 
been that this was a political matter 
subject to later discussion at a high 
government level. At the outset of 
the conference, the United Nations 
Command emphasized that it would 
discuss only military matters relating 
to Korea, and not political or eco- 
nomic matters of any kind or military 
matters unrelated to Korea. The 
North Korean and Chinese commun- 
ist delegation asked on July 21 for a 
four-day adjournment. 
An earlier break, which resulted 
when the latter refused to permit 20 
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newsmen to accompany the United 
Nations Command delegation to the 
conference area, was overcome when 
the refusal was withdrawn and the 
North Korean-Chinese negotiators 
agree to General Ridgway’s proposals 
for demilitarization of the conference 
area and an end to personnel and 
communications restrictions there. 


Embargo 


OMMUNICATIONS from 43 

Member states and twelve non- 
Members are included in a report to 
the General Assembly, dated July 
12, from the Additional Measures 
Committee. They comprise the re- 
plies received up to June 21 in re- 
sponse to the Assembly’s recommen- 
dation of May 18 that all states 
embargo the shipment of strategic 
materials to areas under the control 


of the Central Chinese People’s Gov- 
ernment and of the North Korean 
authorities. Reports within 30 days 
had been requested. 


Replies on Armed Forces 


RAZIL will shortly send _ its 

Chief of Staff to New York for 
discussions on technical co-operation 
and planning to maintain within its 
armed forces units which could be 
made available to the United Na- 
tions for collective action. Norway 
will designate a battalion for this 
purpose in addition to the brigade 
now on occupation duty in Ger- 
many. New Zealand draws attention 
to its army units in Korea and prom- 
ises to make every effort to comply 
with any future call for armed sup- 
port to United Nations action. The 
Philippine Republic cites its forces 

(Continued on page 135) 
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Story of Negotiations 


for a Korean Cease-Fire 








Attempt to Work Out Agreed Agenda for Talks 


— cease-fire negotiations, 
which opened at Kaesong on 
July 10, achieved some progress be- 
fore they were adjourned on July 21 
for four days. 


Arrangements for the negotiations 
were made at a preliminary meeting 
on July 8 at Kaesong after assur- 
ances of safe conduct for their 
liaison groups had been exchanged 
by General Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Commander-in-Chief, United Na- 
tions Forces, on the one hand, and 
General Kim Il Sung, North 
Korean Commander, and General 
Peng Teh-huai, Commander of the 
Chinese volunteer forces, on the 
other. General Ridgway’s group 
travelled by helicopter across the 
Imjin River to Kaesong, which is 
within the territory held by the 
North Koreans and Chinese com- 
munists. This liaison group was 
composed of Colonel A. J. Kinney, 
United States Air Force, Colo- 


nel J. C. Murray, United States 
Marine Corps, and Colonel Soo 
Young Lee, Republic of Korea 


Army. The North Korean—Chinese 
group was composed of Colonel 
Chang and Lieutenant-Colonel Kim, 
North Korean Army, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chai, Chinese com- 
munist army. 

This preliminary meeting was re- 
ported “harmonious throughout.” 


The United Nations delegation to 
the negotiations is composed of 
Vice-Admiral C. Turner Joy, United 
States Navy; Major-General L. C. 
Craigie, United States Air Force; 
Major-General H. I. Hodges, Eighth 
United States Army; Rear-Admiral 
Arleigh Burke, United States Navy; 
and Major-General Paik Sun Yup, 
Republic of Korea Army. 
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The delegation of the other side is 
composed of General Nam II, Gen- 
eral Chang Pyong San, and Major- 
General Lee Sang Cho, North Ko- 
rean Army; and General Tung Hua 
and General Hsiah Fang, Chinese 
communist forces. 


Emphasis on Good Faith 


At the meeting, Admiral Joy, 
senior United Nations Command 
delegate, said that this delegation was 
prepared to do its part “in trying to 
work out an armistice agreement 
with the representatives of the com- 
munist forces in Korea for the ces- 
sation of hostilities, under conditions 
which will assure against their re- 
sumption.” 

He said the delegation would dis- 
cuss Only military matters relating to 
Korea, and not political or eco- 
nomic matters of any kind, or mili- 
tary matters “unrelated to Korea.” 
The success or failure of the negoti- 
ations, he added, would depend di- 
rectly on the good faith of the dele- 
gations present. With good faith on 
both sides, he asserted, there could 
be created an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence, and, in such an _at- 
mosphere, there was every reason to 
hope for success. 


“Progress Being Made” 


At the end of the second day of 
negotiations, on July 11, a United 
Nations communique issued at Mun- 
san, forward United Nations base 
camp, said that it was evident to all 
United Nations Command delegates 
that the communists exhibited less 
stiffness and were less formal than 
on the previous day. This _at- 


mosphere permitted a better under- 
standing between the negotiating 
parties, it added. 

During the second day, “the 
agenda items were more thoroughly 
explored and discussed by both 
parties, and there now exists a bet- 
ter understanding of the intended 
scope by all concerned. 

“There still exist some differences 
of opinion regarding the priority of 
items for the agenda. 

“Certain administrative agreements 
were reached, including the relaxa- 
tion of certain restrictions on move- 
ment and arrangement for mutual 
communication facilities.” 

There was a general feeling in 
the United Nations Command that 
“progress was being made.” 

The communique concluded by 
stating that the delegation for the 
next meeting would include approxi- 
mately 20 news media representa- 
tives, who would be permitted within 
the area of the negotiations but 
would not be allowed to enter the 
conference room. 


Negotiations Broken Off 


Armed guards the next day, how- 
ever, refused to permit the United 
Nations convoy to proceed to the 
conference area with the correspon- 
dents as an integral part, and the 
negotiations were temporarily broken 
off. The background and circum- 
stances relating to this incident were 
described in an official memorandum 
issued at Munsan on July 12 by the 
Chief of Information of the United 
Nations Command. 

“At the first meeting with the com- 
munist delegation,” this said, “Ad- 
miral Joy proposed the admission of 
newsmen to the vicinity of the con- 
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ference. His proposal was that 20 
selected newsmen be permitted to 
move to and from the conference 
area as a part of the United Nations 
Command delegation. He empha- 
sized that they would not be admitted 
to the conference room but only to 
the area of the conference. 

“General Nam II at first accepted 
this proposal,” the memorandum 
went on, “but later reversed his deci- 
sion, saying that he communicated 
the question to his Supreme Com- 
mander. Until he received the an- 
swer, he would like to postpone the 
matter.” Admiral Joy stated that his 
liaison officer would go to Kaesong 
at 7:30 a.m., July 11, to get their 
reply. 

Subsequently, when Admiral Joy’s 
liaison officer went to Kaesong early 
on July 11 to get the reply, he was 
told by a Chinese officer: 

“Since the conference at the 
present stage is still strictly a military 
one, and even the agenda has not 
been agreed upon, our Supreme 
Commander considers that it is not 
the time yet for the press to come 
in. However, we are still considering 
this matter.” 

Then, on the second day of the 
conference, the memorandum ex- 
plains, Admiral Joy again raised the 
question of the press, stating that the 
United Nations Command delegation 
desired the presence of professional 
newsmen at the site of the confer- 
ence. 

“The United Nations Command 
delegation, on instruction of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Nations Command, must therefore 
insist that newsmen be admitted to 
the area of this conference without 
further delay,” Admiral Joy stated. 

To this, General Nam II replied 
that the meeting was being held un- 
der war conditions, the agenda had 
not been agreed on, and the com- 
munist delegation did not consider 
the presence of newsmen desirable 
at that time. 

Later, when Admiral Joy again 
raised the question, General Nam Il 
replied that, while he did not mean 
that he refused permission for the 
newspaper men to go to the confer- 
ence site area, the matter must be 
reserved for the time being. 


Statement by General Ridgway 


Toward the end of that meeting, 
Admiral Joy read the following state- 
ment that he had just received from 
General Ridgway: 
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“The presence of a selected num- 
ber of newsmen at a conference of 
such major importance to the entire 
world is considered an inherent right 
by Members of the United Nations. 
Therefore, a selected group of pro- 
fessional newsmen, photographers, 
and newsreel cameramen, numbering 
approximately 20, will accompany 
and be an integral part of the United 
Nations Command delegation to any 
and all future sessions beginning 
July 12.” 

Thereupon, Admiral Joy asked the 
communist delegation to inform him 
by 7.30 a.m. the next day on what 
date it would be possible to resume 
the conference with newsmen present 
at the conference site. 


Communications by liaison officers 
meeting. at a half-way point between 
the Imjin River and Kaesong were 
agreed on. 

At the appointed hour, the United 
Nations Command liaison officer was 
told “we are in favor of having news- 
men from both sides come to Kae- 
song at the opportune time.” When 
agreement was reached on_ the 
negotiations, the communists would 
welcome newsmen, but the date 
would depend “on the efforts made 
by both sides during the conference 
and cannot be determined by our 
side alone.” 

Then the United Nations Com- 
mand liaison officer announced that 

(Continued on page 133) 


NORTH KOREAN AND CHINESE communist liaison officers who took part in the preliminary 
meeting at Kaesong on July 8. 
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Embargo Measures Taken 





to Meet Aggression in Korea 





More Members and Non-Members Report on Action 


EPORTS received from govern- 

ments up to June 21, 1951, on 
measures taken in accordance with 
the General Assembly’s embargo 
resolution of May 18 were issued 
as an Assembly document on July 
12. The Assembly had_ recom- 
mended that all states embargo the 
shipment of strategic materials to 
areas under the control of the Cen- 
tral Chinese People’s Government 
and of the North Korean authorities 
and that they report within 30 days 
to the Additional Measures Com- 
mittee. 

The information supplied by a 
number of states was summarized in 
the July 1 issue of the BULLETIN. 
Following is a summary of the in- 


formation supplied by the other 
states whose communications are 
now included in the Additional 


Measures Committee’s report to the 
Assembly. 

Of these, the Member states are 
Burma, Colombia, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France 
(a supplementary report), Honduras, 
Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 

The non-Member states are AI- 
bania, Austria, Cambodia, Finland, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Jordan, Laos, Romania, 
Spain, and Viet Nam. 


MEMBER STATES 
Burma 


The Burmese delegation abstained 
from voting on the Assembly’s reso- 
lution, which is only of academic in- 
terest to Burma. Exports from 
Burma to China during 1950 were 
only 1.1 per cent of the value of 
Burma’s total exports, and the com- 
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modities exported to China are not 
included in the embargo list. 


Colombia 


Colombia’s embargo prohibits the 
export of strategic materials to com- 
munist China and North Korea. The 
regulations under the Government’s 
decree will include a list of such 
materials and rules to ensure that no 
exports can reach, either directly or 
indirectly, those countries or others 
lending them support in their war of 
aggression. 


Denmark 


On February 9, Denmark pro- 
hibited the export of certain com- 
modities of special importance for 
defence production. The list con- 
tains commodities in the categories 
included in the Assembly resolution 
which are produced in Denmark, in 
addition to a number of commodi- 
ties which possibly might be shipped 
through Denmark in transit. This 
embargo will be expanded, and Den- 
mark will co-operate with other 
countries in implementing the As- 
sembly resolution. 


Ecuador 


Ecuador’s Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs has given special attention 
and study to the matter. 


El Salvador 


A system of export controls is al- 
ready in force, and El Salvador is 
considering ways and means of im- 
proving it to make the controls more 
effective. A detailed report will be 
submitted later. 


Ethiopia 


On July 1, 1950, Ethiopia cabled 
that it was withdrawing all assistance 


to the North Korean regime. Since 
the adoption of the General Assem- 
bly resolution of February 1, the 
same ban has been extended to the 
Central People’s Government of 
China. Ethiopia also wishes to co- 
operate fully with other Member 
states in carrying out the purposes of 
the embargo. 


France 
Shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, France pro- 


hibited all exports from the terri- 
tories under its authority to North 
Korea, and placed under very strict 
control exports of strategic items to 
the People’s Republic of China. As 
it became clear that Chinese com- 
munist forces were participating in 
the military operations against the 
United Nations forces in Korea, the 
controls were tightened. After the 
Assembly’s resolution of May 18, 
France, in addition to the controls 
applied to items covered by the five 
categories mentioned in the Assem- 
bly’s resolution, drew up a list, in 
keeping with the general scope of the 
recommendations, of items not per- 
mitted to be exported to North Ko- 
rea and continental China. This list, 
which may be considered as the basis 
of the control of French exports to 
China, is not exhaustive and is being 
constantly revised so that the con- 
trol may be made more effective. 

In order to comply with the rec- 
ommendation relating to the con- 
trol of the final destination of ex- 
ports of strategic items, France has 
concluded agreements with a num- 
ber of foreign governments to en- 
sure the effectiveness of the em- 
bargo. 


Honduras 


All vessels flying the Honduras 
flag have been prohibited from call- 
ing at ports controlled by commu- 
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nist China, and the transport of all 
strategic material and all other mate- 
rials which might be used in the 
military conflict by North Korea and 
the People’s Republic of China has 
also been prohibited. Other eco- 
nomic measures contained in that 
resolution are certain to be acted on 
by competent government authori- 
ties. 


Indonesia 


Indonesia abstained from voting 
on the Assembly’s resolution. No 
exports or re-exports of strategic ma- 
terials have taken place to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and North 
Korea. Thus Indonesia will be able 
to honor the recommendation of the 
United Nations. It has drawn up a 
list of two categories of commodities 
to which it considers the Assem- 
bly’s resolution applies. The first 
comprises commodities actually being 
exported to countries other than the 
People’s Republic of China and 
North Korea. The second comprises 
commodities which may become ex- 
portable in the future, in which case 
they automatically fall under the first 
category. This list will be revised 
as necessary. 


Iran 


The only Iranian export com- 
modity which falls within the pro- 
visions of the Assembly resolution is 
petroleum. Inasmuch as the oil in- 
dustry has been nationalized in Iran, 
the Government is now taking steps 
to place an embargo on petroleum 
exports to the areas concerned. 


Israel 


Israel, which supported the As- 
sembly’s resolution, has no_ trade 
with the areas concerned. It con- 
tinues in this and in all other re- 
spects to implement the resolution. 


Luxembourg 


Because the import, export, and 
transit of all commodities is reg- 
ulated by the Economic Union of 
Belgium and Luxembourg, the report 
by Belgium on embargo measures 
applies to the Economic Union as a 
whole. 


Mexico 


Mexico acknowledged receipt of 
the text of the resolution. 
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New Zealand 


New Zealand is applying an em- 
bargo on the shipment to the areas 
in question of the materials listed. 
Controls for this purpose are being 


applied under New Zealand’s exist- 


ing export control regulations. New 
Zealand will co-operate with other 
states in carrying out the purpose of 
the embargo. 


Norway 


Norway has put into effect an 
embargo on the export to the areas 
concerned of all the arms and mate- 
rials mentioned in the Assembly 
resolution, and has also taken steps 
to prevent Norwegian ships from 
transporting such goods from Nor- 
way to those areas. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan does not export or re- 
export to China any of the materials 
mentioned in the resolution. 


Panama 


Panama took note of the resolu- 
tion, a copy of which was com- 
municated to the competent authori- 
ties for appropriate action. 


Paraguay 


In full agreement with and sup- 
port of the resolution, Paraguay 
promised immediate adoption of the 
necessary measures for strict fulfil- 
ment. 


Peru 


Through a supreme decree issued 
by the Government, Peru gives ef- 
fect to the Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions. 


Philippines 

As early as April 24, 1950, the 
Philippines took definite steps to pro- 
hibit the shipment and export of war 
materials, arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war. Later the pro- 
hibition was amplified to include the 
export of steel products, medicines, 
heavy equipment, and other items. 
On October 16, the export of 
strategic materials, including those 
locally produced, listed by the Com- 
manding General of the Armed 
Forces, was also restricted, and, on 
November 21, the export of scrap 
metals, except to the United States, 





without the approval of the Secre- 
tary of National Defence, was pro- 
hibited. On April 3, 1951, an inter- 
departmental committee was estab- 
lished to screen applications for ex- 
ports. Except in meritorious cases, 
imported strategic materials, includ- 
ing scrap metals, were as a rule 
prohibited from re-exportation. Lo- 
cally produced strategic materials 
were prohibited from export to 
China, North Korea, Macao, and 
Hong Kong, except that, with re- 
spect to Hong Kong, official repre- 
sentations are made on government- 
to-government level. These mate- 
rials were likewise prohibited from 
export to other areas except to the 
United States, unless there was defi- 
nite assurance that no trans-shipment 
to communist or communist-held 
areas would take place. 

On May Il, a committee was 
established to screen applications for 
export or re-export, to any point out- 
side the Philippines, of machinery, 
spare parts, scrap metals, medicines, 
foodstuffs, abaca seedlings, gasoline, 
oil, lubricants, and military equip- 
ment or supplies, suitable for mili- 
tary use, and, on June 15, an export 
control committee to administer the 
rules and regulations governing ship- 
ment of goods from the Philippines 
to foreign countries was established. 
These rules and regulations provide 
all precautions to prevent re-exporta- 
tion in the guise of trans-shipment 
and in the interest of co-operating 
with other Members of the United 
Nations to prevent diversion of 
strategic materials to communist, 
communist-held, or troubled areas. 
Trans-shipment of cargoes passing 
through the Philippines is permitted 
only on clearance by the export con- 
trol committee. 


Thailand 


Prior to adoption of the Assem- 
bly resolution, which Thailand sup- 
ported, a system of control over ex- 
ports was in effect, under which an 
export permit was required for the 
export of listed items. The export of 
arms and ammunition was already 
prohibited, as was re-export of these 
goods. Lists are being drawn up to 
place additional items under the 
same control. Permits are denied in 
the case of exports to the areas con- 
cerned. Special steps have been taken 
to ensure strict enforcement of the 
system of control and prohibition. 

Thai authorities are making every 
effort to prevent circumvention of 
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the control on shipment applied by 
other states and are ready to co- 
operate with the authorities of other 
states in carrying out the purpose of 
the embargo. 


Turkey 


No arms or strategic materials are 
exported from Turkey to the areas 
concerned, and Turkey accepts the 
Assembly’s recommendation in this 
respect. Necessary steps to give legal 
effect to the recommendation are 
being taken. 


Union of South Africa 


No permits for the export to the 
areas concerned are issued in respect 
of all goods listed in two schedules 
of a Government notice of March 
22, 1951, and of atomic energy ma- 
terials. 

Moreover, the Union Government 
has prohibited the exportation or 
carriage Coastwise to the areas con- 
cerned of munitions and all such 
other goods deemed capable of being 
converted into or used in the manu- 
facture of munitions. 

The Union is not a producer or 
exporter of petroleum products on 
any large scale and is largely de- 
pendent on the import of these mate- 
rials for its own requirements. Never- 
theless, it is considering the possible 
extension of the scope of the March 
22 Government notice by also bring- 
ing the export of all petroleum prod- 
ucts under permit control. 


Uruguay 


Measures for the fulfilment of the 
Assembly resolution have been 
adopted. Details will be communi- 
cated later. 


Venezuela 


On June 22, Venezuela prohibited 
the export, re-export, and trans- 
shipment of the materials mentioned 
in the Assembly resolution to the 
areas concerned. The specific articles 
to which the prohibition applies are 
to be defined in orders issued jointly 
by five ministries. The export, re- 
export, and trans-shipment of the 
articles in question which are not 
destined for the areas concerned are 
subject to such necesary measures, 
requirements, and formalities as to 
ensure that they will not be used in 
those areas. A fine is provided for 
those infringing the provisions. 
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Yemen 


Yemen intends to carry out the 
provisions of the Assembly resolu- 
tion. 


Yugoslavia 


No shipments of commodities fall- 
ing within the embargo have taken 
place, even prior to adoption of the 
resolution, from Yugoslavia to the 
areas concerned. The necessary 
measures have been taken to ensure 
that no change in this regard will 
occur. All necessary steps are also 
being taken to prevent any circum- 
vention of controls of shipments ap- 
plied by other states. Yugoslavia re- 
affirms its readiness to co-operate 
with other states in carrying out the 
purposes of the resolution. 


NON-MEMBER STATES 


Albania 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
cannot bring to the notice of the 
Government the contents of the 
resolution on the grounds that it is 
illegal and in contradiction with the 
Charter. 


Austria 


The resolution has been brought 
to the attention of the Government. 


Cambodia 


So far as the commodities men- 
tioned are concerned, Cambodia 
does not have any commercial rela- 
tions with the countries in question. 


Finland 


The resolution was brought im- 
mediately to the attention of the 
Government. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


The Federal Government wel- 
comes the resolution as being cal- 
culated to bring about an early cessa- 
tion of hostilities in the Far East. 
As from June 1, 1951, any exporta- 
tion from the Federal Republic to 
China and North Korea requires a 
special license, ‘vhich is not granted 
on any goods which might be used 
directly or indirectly in the conduct 
of the war or for the manufacture of 
implements of war or strategic mate- 
rials. 


Hungary 


The Hungarian Legation returned 
the communication regarding the 


resolution, which it did not desire to 
forward to its Government. 


Italy 


Italy has complied with the resolu- 
tion and has placed an embargo on 
the shipment of many products to 
the territories concerned. Export of 
any merchandise whatsoever to those 
territories can take place only if 
authorized by an export license, and 
any request for such a license is ex- 
amined by a special inter-ministerial 
committee. Control will also be ex- 
tended to direct exportation to Hong 
Kong and Macao. 

Italy has entered into special 
agreements with friendly powers with 
regard to a system of mutual control 
on transportation by sea, air, or land 
of war materials and stratetgic equip- 
ment, with the purpose of avoiding, 
so far as possible, any non-author- 
ized deflection toward the territories 
concerned. 


Jordan 


The Government has taken note 
of the resolution. 


Laos 


The Government adheres to the 
principle expressed in the resolution. 
The present de facto situation in 
Laos conforms to the recommenda- 
tions. 


Romania 


The Government cannot take note 
of the resolution, which it considers 
illegal. 


Spain 

As a demonstration of interna- 
tional solidarity, the Government 
passed a decree on June 22 impos- 
ing an embargo as recommended. 


Viet Nam 


On May 25, the Cabinet Council 
unanimously supported the resolution 
and decided to take the necessary 
measures. The Government is direct- 
ing its attention particularly to ship- 
ments of rubber in order to prevent 
exports by roundabout routes to the 
areas under embargo. Also the Gov- 
ernment will prohibit the export of 
rice to those areas. It will whole- 
heartedly co-operate with other 
states in carrying out the purposes 
of the recommended embargo. 
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Further Replies on Armed Forces 


for Collective Action 


RAZIL, New Zealand, Norway, 

the Philippines, and Yugoslavia 
have reported to the Collective 
Measures Committee on _ action 
taken or contemplated for maintain- 
ing armed forces elements to be 
available as United Nations units on 
recommendation by the Security 
Council or General Assembly. Other 
reports to the Committee in con- 
nection with the Assembly’s resolu- 
tions on “Uniting for Peace” were 
summarized in the July 1 and 15 is- 
sues of the BULLETIN, 


Brazil 


Brazil expresses unswerving adher- 
ence to the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution and to the principles of 
the Charter. It will do its utmost to 
maintain within its armed forces ele- 
ments trained, equipped, and or- 
ganized for service as United Na- 
tions units according to the terms of 
this resolution. As a step toward this, 
Brazil has instructed its Chief of 
General Staff to study preliminary 
measures of technical co-operation 
and planning. General of the Army 
Pedro Aurelio de Goes Monteiro 
has been instructed to proceed to 
New York shortly for this purpose. 


New Zealand 


New Zealand recalled that its 
naval and army units are serving 
with the forces of the United Na- 
tions in Korea, and that reinforce- 
ments were in transit as of June 21. 

As a result of this commitment 
and of the requirements of regional 
defence, New Zealand has found 
that available resources do not per- 
mit the establishment of an addi- 
tional force for the present. If in 
any future case the United Nations 
should again call on Member states 
to make armed forces available, 
New Zealand would make every ef- 
fort to comply. 

New Zealand’s reply also sup- 
ported the “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution and expressed the intention to 
co-operate fully with the United Na- 
tions in implementing it. 
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Norway 


Norway expressed full adherence 
to the principles of the United Na- 
tions and also the terms of the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolutions. For vari- 
ous reasons, the reply continued, it 
had not been possible to place forces 
at the disposal of the Unified Com- 
mand in Korea. But if it was decided 
to send forces there, these would 
themselves constitute Norway's con- 
tribution to implementing “Uniting 
for Peace.” Norway, the reply point- 
ed out, had a brigade of 4,000 men 
engaged in the occupation of Ger- 
many. This brigade was also at the 
disposal of the European Command 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

“The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization,” the reply added, “be- 
ing a defence organization within 
the terms of the United Nations 
Charter, constitutes in itself a very 
valuable contribution to the main- 
tenance of peace and security within 
the North Atlantic area, and will 
increasingly contribute to the main- 
tenance of peace and security in the 
whole world. The Norwegian 
brigade in Germany will assist in 
maintaining peace and _ security 
within the North Atlantic area by 
participating in conformity with 
Norwegian constitutional processes 
in collective actions in support of a 
United Nations recommendation on 
collective measures.” 

Norway could not make any fur- 
ther substantial contribution. How- 
ever, it has decided to designate a 
Norwegian unit of battalion strength 
as an additional contribution to the 
forces at the disposal of the United 
Nations for collective action at the 
call of the General Assembly or the 
Security Council. 


The battalion probably will be at 
the disposal of the Supreme Com- 
mander of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in the event of war. It 
will be placed at the disposal of the 
United Nations after consideration 
of the United Nations recommenda- 
tion in conformity with the con- 
stitutional processes of Norway and 
after consultation with the Supreme 


Command of the Atlantic Pact 
forces. Every effort will be made to 
train, organize, and equip the bat- 
talion to United Nations require- 
ments. 


Philippines 


Elements of the armed forces of 
the Philippines are serving under the 
Unified Command in Korea and 
have been in action since October 
1950. Their participation was author- 
ized by special legislation, and their 
status is subject to further con- 
sideration by the appropriate organs 
of the Government in accordance 
with the developing system of col- 
lective security under the United 
Nations. 


Yugoslavia 


The Yugoslav Government re- 
affirms its full support of the pur- 
poses and principles of the United 
Nations, particularly of the principle 
of collective security, which the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution is de- 
signed to strengthen. However, in 
giving its most earnest consideration 
to implementation of the resolution, 
Yugoslavia has been compelled to 
view the question, which is part of 
the wider problem of international 
peace and security, in the light of 
certain other aspects of the problem. 

For some time, Yugoslavia has 
been subjected to “very serious 
pressure” on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. and of the 
Governments of certain other states 
of Eastern Europe. “This pressure, 
which has never been greater than it 
is at this moment,” Yugoslavia’s re- 
ply says, “includes measures of a 
military character such as continu- 
ous border provocations and the per- 
sistent and illegal growth of the 
armed forces of our Eastern neigh- 
bors. This situation, which places an 
extreme strain on Yugoslavia’s entire 
human and material potential, does 
not, unfortunately, make it possible 
for us, at this stage, to earmark 
forces for service to the United Na- 
tions.” 

Yugoslavia feels, nevertheless, 
that the resistance which it is oppos- 
ing to the aggressive pressure is in 
itself a substantial contribution to 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security, which is the 
basic purpose of the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. The Government 
promised to keep the matter under 
consideration, 
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United Nations Command Reports 


Enemy Withdrawal to Mid-June 


Depleted by losses suffered in the 
preceding period, the enemy con- 
tinued a slow withdrawal unger con- 
tinued United Nations pressure, says 
the twenty-third report of the United 
Nations Command in Korea, for the 
period June 1 to 15. 

“Resistance was heavy as the Unit- 
ed Nations advance carried into the 
immediate approaches of the critical 
Kumhwa - Chorwon - Pyongyang tri- 
angle, but by June 12 the enemy was 
forced to relinquish the southern 
reaches of this area,” it adds. “Rela- 
tively heavy fighting took place along 
the entire 90-mile front from the vic- 
inity of Yonchon, through the Hwa- 
chon reservoir area, northeast to 
Kansong. 

“In various sectors the enemy 
managed a considerable measure of 
organization of his defences, to in- 
clude semi-permanent fortifications 
and earthworks, and employed in- 
creasing amounts of mortar, artil- 
lery, and anti-tank fire. Small num- 
bers of enemy tanks were sighted, 
but they played only a defensive role, 
and remained behind their own 
lines.” 

Although the enemy had gradually 
augmented his strength in supporting 
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arms — particularly artillery and 
anti-tank units — his position had 
deteriorated considerably in the pre- 
vious few weeks. His earlier force of 
approximately 80 infantry divisions 





A HELICOPTER bearing members of the 

United Nations Command delegation to the 

Kaesong cease-fire negotiations takes off 
from Munsan. 


had declined to fewer than 70, of 
which sixteen were “very seriously 
depleted in his recent abortive of- 
fensive.” 

Front lines at the close of the 
period ran generally along the Imjin 
River to Yonchon, thence northeast 
to Chorwon, eastward through 
Kumhwa and Yulmok to the vicinity 
of Sohwa, and thence northeast to a 
point eight miles north of Kansong. 


The enemy’s losses in the previous 
period amounted to more than 100,- 
000 casualties and 12,000 prisoners, 
the report says. On the subject of 
prisoners of war, it states that the 
transfer of those interned in enclos- 
ures of United Nations camp No. 1 
in the Pusan area had continued. By 
the end of May, more than 117,000 
prisoners of war were occupying en- 
closures of Koje-Do Island. 

Information concerning more than 
155,000 enemy prisoners of war has 
been forwarded in accordance with 
the Geneva convention relative to the 
treatment of prisoners of war. 


NORTH KOREAN girl soldier at the airstrip 
where United Nations Command negotiators 
landed near Kaesong. 
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New Stage in Aiding 


Korean Rehabilitation 


NEW stage in United Nations 
work for relief and rehabilita- 
tion in Korea was reached with the 
announcement on July 18 of an 
agreement between the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) and the Unified Com- 
mand, during the present phase, for 
relief, technical and economic as- 
sistance and rehabilitation. It was 
concluded between the United States 
Government, acting in its capacity 
of Unified Command, and J. Donald 
Kingsley, Agent-General of UNKRA. 
While active hostilities continue, 
the agreement lays down, UNKRA’s 
activities will be confined to plan- 
ning for long-range reconstruction 
and rehabilitation, giving technical 
advice and assistance to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea, and 
carrying out any program of eco- 
nomic aid in addition to that of the 
United Nations Command which 
may be found feasible. During this 
period, the Unified Command will 
have sole responsibility for all relief 
and short-term economic aid essen- 
tial to military operations. When 
military Operations permit, as agreed 
by the Unified Command, the 
United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation, of 
Korea (UNCURK), and Agent-Gen- 
eral Kingsley, the Unified Command 
will relinquish the responsibility for 
relief and rehabilitation operations 
to UNKRA. 

In the meantime, UNKRA will ex- 
pand its present staff to prepare for 
its full-scale operation. Its personnel 
will, in this first phase, be divided 
into two groups, one dealing with 
technical assistance and long-range 
planning directly under the Agent 
General, and the other with relief 
and short-term economic aid in 
close collaboration with the Unified 
Command. 

Mr. Kingsley left Geneva on July 
19 for Korea to discuss future 
Operations with the Government of 
the Republic of Korea, UNCURK and 
the United Nations Command. 

The division of responsibilities set 
out in the agreement, he said on the 
eve of his departure, was essential 
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because of the extreme shortage of 
port facilities in Korea. Until peace 
was established, priority in the con- 
trol and use of these facilities must 
be in the hands of the military, and 
a full-scale reconstruction and re- 
habilitation program could not be 
undertaken. 

“The agreement,” he © stated, 
“marks a significant new stage in 
the development of United Nations 
action in Korea. It means a begin- 
ning, even though small, can now be 
made on the urgent and colossal 
task of rehabilitation and recon- 
struction in this heroic country. Few 
peoples have endured more than 
the people of Korea, and few have 
witnessed greater devastation of 
their homelands, But in repairing the 
ravages of war, as in resisting un- 
provoked aggression, they will have 
at their sides the free and demo- 
cratic peoples of the world.” 

Under the agreement, he added, 
UNKRA could begin at once to render 


technical assistance and develop full- 
scale programs for the post-military 
phase of operations. Further, plans 
were already far advanced for cer- 
tain projects of economic aid addi- 
tional to those of the United Nations 
Command, to the extent that these 
were permitted by the military situa- 
tion. 

It was also hoped, while Mr. 
Kingsley was in Pusan, to arrange 
for the formal opening of UNKRA’S 
new offices there. 








Albanian-Italian Gold 


At the request of the United 
States, France and the United King- 
dom, the President of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice has appointed 
an arbitrator to pronounce on the 
alleged rights of Albania and Italy 
regarding a certain quantity of gold 
which was unlawfully transferred 
from Rome to Germany in 1943. 

The President nominated M. 
Georges Sauser-Hall, a Swiss citi- 
zen, Professor of International Law 
at the Universities of Geneva and 
Neuchatel and member of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration and of 
the Institute of International Law. 


COLOMBIAN BATTALION in training near Pusan is visited by Lieutenant-General James A. Van 
Fleet, Commander of the Eighth United States Army. 








Problems and Progress 


In Ruanda-Urundi’s Development 








N over-abundance of cattle is 
an acute problem in Ruanda- 
Urundi, the Central African Trust 
Territory, and presents a serious ob- 
stacle to its economic development. 
Many of the 3,904,000 indigenous 
inhabitants of this Belgian-adminis- 
tered Territory regard the cow as a 
mystical animal, possessed of a nobil- 
ity which extends to its owners. They 
would rather starve then get rid of a 
single cow and refuse to take over 
new lands because this would involve 
complications of contracts in which 
the cows play an important role. 
This problem of cattle was stressed 
by the Special Representative of 
the Administering Authority, Pierre 
Leroy, in presenting the annual re- 
ports on Ruanda-Urundi to the Trus- 
teeship Council. The reports, cover- 
ing the years 1949 and 1950, were 
reviewed by the Council during its 
meetings from June 21 to June 27. 
Mr. Leroy said that a million head 
of cattle of inferior quality were cur- 
rently being raised in Ruanda-Ur- 
undi. Many were sick and very 
unlike European cattle. The Admin- 
istration was doing its utmost to in- 
duce the people to get rid of cattle 
which were hindering agricultural 
development, and a primary aim of 
the Territory’s Ten-Year Develop- 
ment Plan was to wean the African 
away from this “cow obsession.” But 
the Administration was finding it very 
difficult to persuade the people to 
improve their herds by killing off 
the inferior stock. 


Political Reforms 


Reviewing major developments in 
the Territory during the past two 
years, Mr. Leroy said that reforms 
designed to make indigenous institu- 
tions more democratic would shortly 
be put into effect. One of the most 
far-reaching was the transformation 
of the existing councils into partially 
elected bodies, which the indigenous 
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authorities would be required to con- 
sult. Under the reformed system, 
18 Conseils de Territoire and more 
than 1,000 Conseils de sous-chefferies 
would be set up, some of the mem- 
bers of which would be elected. 
Increasing responsibility would be 
transferred from the Administration 
to the local authorities, and to that 
end, a decree was shortly to be issued 
establishing a electoral system de- 
signed to increase popular participa- 
tion in the administration. 

The first experiment of electoral 
systems made in Usumbura and 
in Rumonge had had unfortunate 
results. It had not been possible to 
ensure the secrecy of the ballot, as 
many of the electors were illiterate. 
In addition, many had failed to go 
to the polls, more from indifference 
than from fear of expressing their 
opinion in public. A fresh attempt 
would be made in the fall of 1951 
to elect six councillors of the Centres 
extra-coutumiers of Usumbura, which 
would be preceded by a campaign 
to instruct the inhabitants in electoral 
procedure. 


Economic Situation 


As regards economic development, 
Mr. Leroy said that the lack of fore- 
sight of the indigenous inhabitants 
was a serious obstacle. They were 
accustomed to living from day to 
day, made no provision for contin- 
gencies, and did not keep proper 
accounts. Faced with free competi- 
tion, they had inevitably failed and 
the Administration had been com- 
pelled to intervene of their behalf. 


The precarious economic situation 
could be appreciated from the fact 
that 97 per cent of the cultivated 
land was given over to food crops, 
of which little or nothing was ex- 
ported. Increased production of ex- 
port crops would have a stabilizing 
effect. As shown in the 1950 report, 
acreage planted with coffee had 


yielded fifteen times the profit de- 
rived from the same area sown with 
beans. The Administration had 
launched an extensive land reclama- 
tion scheme and had _ reclaimed 
177,000 acres by 1946, and 211,000 
acres by 1950. At the present time, 
178,000 kilometres of ditches and 
hedges were protecting 600,000 
acres of land; reafforestation proj- 
ects had been extended to include 
over 88,000 acres. 

The Administration was also anx- 
ious to industrialize the country and 
increase and diversify its export pro- 
ducts. One cardinal need was a cheap 
source of power. With that in mind, 
a group of Belgian companies had, 
in 1948, formed an association for 
the electrification of Ruanda-Urundi, 
chiefly by harnessing the Ruzizi Falls. 
Furthermore, in five years the Terri- 
tory had imported several thousand 
tons of industrial machinery and 
automobiles which would expedite 
the industrialization of the country. 
Public works programs had built 250 
kilometres of road since 1945 and 
there were now about 150 metres of 
road per square kilometre. 


Social Advancement 


Turning to social advancement, 
Mr. Leroy said that in 1949 about 
47 per cent of the budget, or over 
107 million Belgian francs, had been 
devoted to welfare. The Administra- 
tion and the indigenous authorities 
were attempting to encourage migra- 
tion to the less densely populated 
areas of the East and South. The 
building of roads and irrigation sys- 
tems would facilitate such migration. 
The process would, however, be a 
lengthy one, for hundreds of thou- 
sands of heads of cattle were in- 
volved in the contracts to which he 
had referred, and the Administration 
had no intention of abruptly uproot- 
ing the people. 

Important laws relating to the 
family and the status of women had 
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been promulgated in the previous two 
years. 

He cited: the decree of June 25, 
1948, for the prohibition of adultery; 
the decree of July 5, 1948, for the 
protection of monogamous mar- 
riages; the decree of July 5, 1948, 
authorizing investigation to deter- 
mine paternity; the decree of July 
15, 1949, on the abandonment of 
the family; and a decree of April 
4, 1950, prohibiting polygamy. 


Public Health 


In the field of public health the 
chief effort had been to increase 
medical personnel. At the end of 
1946 there had been 28 Europeans 
and 605 local inhabitants employed 
in public health posts. By the end 
of 1950, the number had risen to 
73 Europeans and 747 indigenous 
inhabitants. To that should be added 
the medical staff of the missions and 
foreign companies which employed 
64 Europeans and 240 indigenous 
inhabitants. The number of doctors 
in relation to the total population 
might seem small but it should not 
be forgotten that most of the physi- 
cians were the heads of medical 
organizations which had on their 
staff assistants trained in routine 
medical care. About 90 million Bel- 
gian francs had been allocated for 
public health in 1950. 

The Trusteeship Council had pre- 
viously recommended that Belgium 
consider the abolition of whipping 
and its substitution by other forms 
of punishment more in conformity 
with the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. As 
regards whipping, he said that Bel- 
gium abhorred that form of punish- 
ment and maintained it only as a 
necessary evil which it hoped shortly 
to abolish. Before the Belgian occu- 
pation, penal law in the Territory had 
been unbelievably severe. The Bel- 
gian occupation in 1917 had put an 
end to atrocities, and ever since its 
constant preoccupation had been to 
reduce the penalty of whipping and 
limit its application. 


Education 


Turning to educational develop- 
ment, Mr. Leroy stated that approxi- 
mately 450,000 children were attend- 
ing school in the Territory. The peo- 
ple of Ruanda-Urundi were religious 
by nature and the existing mission- 
ary schools satisfied their needs com- 
pletely. Organized education was 
available for all sects, and in the cir- 
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cumstances he wondered whether of- 
ficial non-denominational schools 
could contribute a great deal to the 
community. Most of the teachers 
were laymen, for of the total corps 
of 8,000 teachers, less than 200 be- 
longed to a religious order. The 
indigenous teachers were graduates 
of schools giving instruction accord- 
ing to officially approved programs 
and supervised by the Government. 
At present, as two-thirds of the chil- 
dren of the Territory were attending 
school, he thought it would be better 
to use the available funds to spread 
education rather than to establish 
costly institutions which were not 
needed as yet. When a need for 
additional institutions was felt, they 
would be set up. 


Political Progress 


The Council then began its exam- 
ination of the reports and members 
interrogated the Special Representa- 
tive on various aspects of develop- 
ment. Questioned first about political 
affairs, the Special Representative 
said the Governor-General of the 
Belgian Congo was entitled to issue 
certain regulations which were man- 


datory to Ruanda-Urundi. In actual 
practice, however, he used such pow- 
ers very rarely. His powers related 
chiefly to customs tariffs and regula- 
tions governing the postal and tele- 
communications services. In all other 
instances, an ordinance decreed by 
the Governor-General was _ trans- 
mitted to the Governor of Ruanda- 
Urundi who decided whether or not 
it should be applied. It was for the 
latter to decide whether a case of 
emergency existed in which he might 
use his extraordinary powers. 

Henri Laurentie, of France, re- 
called that in 1948 the Visiting Mis- 
sion to the Territory, of which he 
had been chairman, had noted a pro- 
gressive spirit among many of the 
younger chiefs and wondered if this 
was still apparent. Mr. Laurentie 
also asked if the Administration was 
finding support among the chiefs in 
its efforts to promote the evolution 
of the Territory away from the old 
feudal system, and whether the older 
chiefs evinced opposition to the new 
methods. 

The progressive trend noted by the 
Visiting Mission had increased since 
1948, said Mr. Leroy. The visit of the 
Bami (the two kings) and eight not- 


VISIT TO BRUSSELS. An important part in the recent political development of Ruanda-Urundi 

was played by the Mwami of Ruanda, Mutara Rudabigwa Ill, visiting Brussels in 1949. On his 

arrival in Belgium by air, he was greeted, among others, by his former French teacher, the 
Rev. Father Overschilde, a missionary (left). 
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ables to Belgium in 1949 and 1950 
had played an important part in that 
development. Many young chiefs 
were firm supporters of progress and 
had been fully convinced of the 
importance of the Ten-Year Develop- 
ment Plan. Since 1947 the percent- 
age of literacy among the indigenous 
leaders had increased from 92 per 
cent in the case of chiefs, and from 
78 to 83 per cent in the case of 
sub-chiefs. There was no opposition 
between the young and the old chiefs, 
since the latter naturally followed 
the lead of the Bami, both of whom 
were definitely progressive. 

Replying to T. D. Davin, of New 
Zealand, the Special Representative 
said the Conseil du Vice-Gouverne- 
ment-Général was made up of the 
Governor of the Territory, his assist- 
ant, the Provincial Commissioner, 
the Attorney-General, the Residents 
of Ruanda and Urundi, and the two 
Bami as ex officio members. In ad- 
dition there were 14 other members: 
three notables chosen for their com- 
petence in African questions, two 
representatives each for the cham- 
bers of commerce, the colonists’ as- 
sociations, the employers’ associa- 
tions and the employees’ associations, 
and three representatives of the in- 
digenous inhabitants. The question 
of transforming the Council into a 
legislative rather than an advisory 
organ involved the whole constitu- 
tion of the Territory, he added. 

Enlarging on this question Mr. 
Leroy said that although the Bami 
had less power than the Residents, 
they had more power than the Ad- 
ministrators of their respective terri- 
tories. It should also be remembered 
that the indigenous authorities did 
not only participate in the govern- 
ment but, in fact, exercised the pow- 
ers themselves. The Administering 
Authority never took any decision 
directly affecting the indigenous pop- 
ulation without first consulting the 
Bami, as well as the chiefs most 
directly concerned. It would there- 
fore be seen that, far from merely 
carrying out orders from above, the 
indigenous authorities actually work- 
ed in close collaboration with the 
European authorities. 

Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, expressed particular interest 
in the Conseil du Vice-Gourverne- 
ment Général and asked how often 
it met, how effective it was and the 
importance of the part played in it 
by the Bami. The Council met at 
least once a year, said the Special 
Representative, but extra sessions 
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Ruanda-Urundi’s Fight 


Against Famine 


Situated in Central Africa, 
Ruanda-Urundi covers a total area 
of 54,172 square kilometres and has 
an indigenous population of 3,904,- 
779. A part of former German East 
Africa, the densely populated Ter- 
ritory was placed under Belgian 
mandate by the League of Nations 
in 1923. On December 13, 1946, 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations approved a_ Trusteeship 
Agreement for the Territory, which 
was ratified by Belgium in April 
1949. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the cul- 
tivated land is planted in food crops 
but the growing population faces a 
constant struggle against famine. The 
Administration launched an ambi- 
tious land reclamation scheme long 
before the Second World War. Al- 
ready in 1946, 177,000 acres had 
been drained of marshes. On 
December 31, 1950, the land re- 
covery totalled 211,000 acres. At 
the present time 178,000 kilometres 
of anti-erosion facilities protect 
600,000 acres of land. As another 
measure to protect the indigenous 
population against famine, active 
propaganda campaigns have _ been 
launched to change the food habits 
of the people, who are now eating 
more eggs and fish than they ever 
did before. 


could be held if needed. The Coun- 
cil’s purpose was really to bring the 
members together for discussion, Its 
sessions were not by any means the 
only contact between its members 
and the Governor, since the indivi- 
dual members always had access to 
the Governor and kept in constant 
touch with him. The Council fulfilled 
its purpose very effectively. It had 
become the practice for the Governor 
to outline his policy at the beginning 
of each session; members would also 
ask what effect had been given to 
their recommendations of the pre- 
vious year. As for the Bami, they 
were extremely important members 
of the Council, since they had the 
backing of the indigenous people 
and were able to say how any pro- 
posed reform would be received. 


Election Apathy 


Observing that the elections held 
in 1950 had apparently failed be- 
cause of the illiteracy and lack of 
interest of the indigenous popula- 





tion, A. M. Lescure, of Argentina, 
wondered if there had been any 
awakening of political consciousness 
as a result. Mr. Leroy reiterated that 
the indigenous population had dis- 
played extremely little interest, or 
understanding in the elections. At 
Usumbura—capital of the Territory 
—they had fancied they were taking 
part in some raffle and had been 
most disappointed on not winning 
any prizes with their electoral cards. 

Replying further to Mr. Lescure, 
the Special Representative stressed 
that there were two main types of 
communities in the Territory—the 
indigenous chiefdoms and the de- 
tribalized areas. The Administration 
was always careful to respect local 
custom in the chiefdoms and inter- 
vened only to invest the chiefs and 
sub-chiefs who were chosen by the 
people in accordance with local cus- 
tom. The chiefs could not exercise 
their function until their nomination 
was confirmed by the Administra- 
tion, but he knew of no case in which 
such confirmation had been withheld. 
In the detribalized areas, custom no 
longer applied, and the Administra- 
tion selected the chiefs from among 
the local councillors who were now 
to be chosen by election. Thus, a 
beginning was being made in build- 
ing up an indigenous administration 
based on elections. In 1951 an 
African was appointed as one of the 
three members representing the in- 
digenous population on the Conseil 
du Vice-Gouvernement Général, the 
first African, apart from the two 
Bami, ever to be appointed to that 
body. 

M. C. D. Kridakon, of Thailand, 
wanted to know about the oppor- 
tunities for indigenous inhabitants 
to obtain promotion to higher posts. 
Few of them were as yet able to take 
over the duties of senior European 
officials, said the Special Representa- 
tive. He mentioned the recent case 
of an indigenous clerk who, after 
showing remarkable ability, had been 
appointed to a vacant chieftainship. 


Chieftainships 


Questioned by A. A. Soldatov, of 
the U.S.S.R., the Special Representa- 
tive explained that although chieftain- 
ships in many cases passed from 
father to son and could be called 
hereditary, the selection of successors 
to chiefs was not purely an auto- 
matic process. Indeed, the choice 
often lay between several sons, from 
different wives and, in that case, it 
obviously fell on the most educated 
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one. The son who had gone through 
the Astrida secondary school and 
gained some experience in adminis- 
tration was more qualified to succeed 
his father than his less educated 
brothers. It was natural, therefore, 
that he should be nominated by his 
father; that was the prevalent method 
of selecting a successor, who was then 
approved by the king and, finally, 
confirmed by the Administering Au- 
thority. Since it was the latter’s 
policy to respect local custom, it 
would not withhold confirmation un- 
less the candidate was clearly un- 
worthy of the post. 

Mr. Soldatov wondered what 
measures were contemplated to make 
the Territory’s political regime more 
fully democratic and to ensure the 
greater participation of the indigen- 
ous population in the administration. 
The Special Representative said he 
had no information about future 
measures other than that he had 
already given the Council. It seemed 
to him, however, that the contem- 
plated .indigenous political reforms, 
such as the creation of new councils 
on a partly elective basis, the reor- 
ganization of the existing councils, 
and the transfer of certain powers 
to the customary authorities, could 
be regarded as definite steps forward. 


In answer to further questions by 
the Soviet representative Mr. Leroy 
said it was impossible to distinguish 
between the wishes expressed by the 
indigenous members and those of 
other members on the Conseil, since 
they were all submitted to that body 
as a whole. So far as he recalled, 
the wishes expressed by the Conseil 
in 1951 had dealt with a variety of 
questions such as public works, agri- 
culture and anti-erosion campaigns. 


Economic Problems 


The Council next turned to eco- 
nomic questions and the Special 
Representative was asked to explain 
the Territory’s adverse balance of 
trade. It could not be denied, said 
Mr. Leroy, that the economic posi- 
tion of Ruanda-Urundi was fraught 
with serious difficulties which could 
not be easily solved. It was a poor 
country, far from the sea, consuming 
practically the whole of its agricul- 
tural production and relying on only 
four products—coffee, cotton, hides 
and skins, and minerals—for its 
exports. Under the Ten-Year De- 
velopment Plan, the Administration 
intended to remedy that state of 
affairs through electrification, mech- 
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anization of the means of production, 
and a diversification of economic 
activities by the introduction of new 
industries. 

Moreover, since the Territory was 
always near famine, even though it 
consumed almost the whole of its 
agricultural production, steps would 
have to be taken to replace poor 
products which could not be ex- 
ported by richer, exportable prod- 
ucts, and thus enable the Territory 
to buy food. He did not think the 
decrease in the cotton production, 
cited by the New Zealand representa- 
tive, had had great economic reper- 
cussions, as it had been offset by an 
increased coffee production, which 
represented the largest export of the 
Territory. (According to the report, 
the 1950 production of Arabian 
coffee by Africans was 15,675 tons 
of coffee beans, compared with 
10,000 tons in the previous year.) 

Replying to Mr. Sayre, the Special 
Representative said that the Ten- 
Year Development Plan had been 
approved by the Belgian Ministry 
of the Colonies and would be 
published shortly. Outlining details 
of the plan, Mr. Leroy said it dealt 
with such matters as the Territory’s 
population and its needs, equipment 
of public service, town planning, 
storing and preserving foodstuffs, 
agricultural development, mining and 
industrial development, and the de- 
velopment of scientific research. 


Mr. Laurentie asked to what ex- 
tent officials, contract workers and 
peasants had profited from the eco- 
nomic advancement of the Territory 
during the past two years. Recalling 
that some years ago all the indigenous 
employees of the Government had 
gone to work on foot, Mr. Leroy 
said that nowadays most of them used 
bicycles or even motor-cycles. Their 
families, formerly rather scantily 
dressed, now dressed very well, while 
their homes had such things as 
gramophones, typewriters, cameras 
and fountain pens. They ate more 
varied foods and bought rather ex- 
pensive imported goods. The stand- 
ard of living of contract workers had 
also improved but to a lesser extent. 
They now all wore shoes and lived 
in more comfortable homes. Un- 
fortunately, the consumption of im- 
ported beer was increasing, which 
reduced the sale of the domestic 
product. 

The progress of the peasant had 
been along different lines. He used 
money he saved for buying cattle, 
with a view to raising his social 
status and increasing his prestige. 
Although the peasant dressed better, 
he did not care to change his way 
of living. 

Questioned about the activities of 
the Compagnie de la Ruzizi, the 
Special Representative explained that 
this organization in practice dealt 
solely with the processing of cotton, 


TOURIST TRADE: The picturesque scenery of Ruanda-Urundi is attracting a growing number 
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although it owned a coffee planta- 
tion of several hectares in the Ruzizi 
Valley. It did not own any cotton 
plantations. It was a local firm and 
most of its capital was imported 
from Belgium. 

Mr. Soldatov wondered whether 
the monopoly exercised by the com- 
pany for the purchase and manufac- 
ture of raw cotton did not hinder 
the development of the Territory’s 
textile industry. It had been neces- 
sary to establish a monopoly so as to 
strengthen the cotton industry around 
the Ruzizi Valley and Lake Tangan- 
yika, said the Special Representative. 
Without the monopoly the industry 
in those areas would have been in 
dire straits. There had been no 
attempt to establish a local textile 
industry in the Territory, although it 
might be desirable to do so. 


Taxation and Polygamy 


The Special Representative was 
next asked about taxation methods. 
There was, he said, no intention of 


replacing the head tax by a system 
of income tax. The head tax was 
levied on indigenous inhabitants earn- 
ing less than a given figure, persons 
annually earning more than 9,000 
Belgian francs had to pay income 
tax. The Administration also levied 
a tax on cattle, which was, in effect, 
a kind of income tax. There was 
also a tax on polygamy aimed at 
limiting that practice as far as possi- 
ble. The polygamy tax amounted to 
150 Belgian francs for each wife. In 
1950 the indigenous people had paid 
a total of about 85,300,000 Belgian 
francs, of which 62,000,000 had 
gone into the Government treasury, 
21,000,000 into district treasuries, 
and 2,300,000 had been distributed 
as bonuses to the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, over and above their wages. 

In reply to Mr. Soldatov, the Spe- 
cial Representative said he had no 
means of estimating capital invested 
in the African business concerns. 
Most of them were small and, in 
general, devoted to tailoring, hair- 


A HOUSE IN ASTRIDA, a city in Ruanda-Urundi, where there are schools for training 
indigenous chiefs, medical aids, and veterinary and agricultural officials. 
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dressing, photography, watch-mak- 
ing, shoe-making and other trades. 
In some cases a small business would 
own one or two trucks and employ 
drivers. The main factor in the de- 
velopment of African business firms 
during 1949-50 had been the estab- 
lishment of a relatively large number 
of trading centres. 

Questioned by Dr. Shih-Shun Liu, 
of China, the Special Representative 
said that prior to 1949 the only co- 
Operative in Ruanda-Urundi had 
been in the dairy industry. Under 
a new decree the establishment of 
indigenous co-operatives was per- 
mitted and they could obtain interest- 
free loans from the Treasury. One 
of the first co-operatives to be pro- 
jected under the Ten-Year Plan 
would be one for coffee producers. 


Wage Rates 


Asked by Mr. Soldatov about the 
“abnormally low wages” paid to in- 
digenous workers, the Special Rep- 
resentative admitted these were low 
and should be increased. A main 
obstacle lay in the traditional atti- 
tude of the people toward regular 
work, Employers could not be ex- 
pected to pay high wages for a low 
output of work. The Administration 
had tried to induce employers to 
raise wages but their efforts had 
been unsucessful because the indig- 
enous population would not under- 
take regular work. The minimum 
wage for laborers in the interior had 
been raised from three francs to 
4.50 francs a day, while at Usumbura 
workers got from seven to ten francs 
a day. 

Answering questions on education- 
al advancement, Mr. Leroy said that 
the primary schools were sufficiently 
full to be able to feed three sec- 
ondary schools and to justify the 
subsequent establishment of other 
schools. The Administration was 
trying to place secondary education 
within reach of the greatest possible 
number of African children. He had 
no specific figures at hand as to the 
distribution of pupils by race, but it 
might be assumed that the Betwa 
race was not represented in the 
secondary school population. A pro- 
portionately greater number of Ba- 
tutsis attended secondary schools 
than Bahutus, the former being a 
more developed section of the popu- 
lation. 

Upon completing the interrogation 
of the Special Representative, the 
Council opened its general debate 
on the Ruanda-Urundi reports (see 
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box below for members’ main ob- 
servations). 

Replying briefly to comments in 
the general discussion, Mr. Leroy 
stressed the Administration’s anxiety 
to carry out the task entrusted to it. 
It was faced, however, with various 
problems which could not be solved 
simply by decrees. To solve them 
it was essential gradually to obtain 
the population’s support. 


Soviet Charges 


With regard to the charges levelled 
by the U.S.S.R. representative, Mr. 
Leroy asserted that Ruanda-Urundi 
was in no way subordinated to the 
Belgian Congo. There was actually 
close collaboration between the two 





HE following were some of the 

main points made by represen- 
tatives during the Council’s debate 
on Ruanda-Urundi: 


T. D. DAVIN, of New Zealand: Two 
fundamental problems were the de- 
velopment of an organized electorate 
at the local level and the constitution 
of a properly representative central 
legislative, endowed with a certain 
measure of responsibility. A long 
period of education was required, 
together with patient encouragement 
from the Administration, if the 
semi-feudal regime was to be chang- 
ed. The visit to Belgium of the two 
Bami and notables was a wise move 
and further visits would be of in- 
estimable value by showing indi- 
genous leaders the working of a 
country where royal power had been 


transformed into a_ constitutional 
monarchy. 
A. M.  LESCURE, of Argentina: 


Whatever the cost might be, the 
public health services should be 
further expanded. It was also essen- 
tial to establish a minimum wage in 
keeping with the real needs of the 
worker. The total abolition of cor- 
poral punishment was also necessary. 
More lay schools should be created, 
despite the advantages gained in the 
use of mission and chapel schools. 

LEON PIGNON, of France: The basic 
problem in the Territory was over- 
population. The Administration’s ef- 
forts to meet this by increasing re- 
sources was praiseworthy but could 
not solve the problem. Encourage- 
ment of emigration was an unavoid- 
able necessity and the way should 


territories from which the Trust Terri- 
tory profited greatly. The texts of the 
1925 Act and the Royal Order of 
1926 were certainly flexible enough. 

Although the indigenous people 
were excluded from the exercise of 
legislative powers—and the same ap- 
plied to other elements of the popu- 
lation—they could influence the Ter- 
ritory’s legislation through advisory 
organs, while the Bami, the chiefs 
and sub-chiefs, exercised executive 
power and indigenous tribunals were 
competent to settle all civil cases 
arising between members of the in- 
digenous community. It was only 
on very rare occasions, when it was 
in the interests of the indigenous 
inhabitants, that the Residents and 
Administrators presided over these 





Points from General Debate on Ruanda-Urundi 


be prepared for greater efforts in 
this direction. 

B. C. BALLARD, of Australia: The 
effects of the Ten-Year Develop- 
ment Plan could scarcely be over- 
emphasized and the Administration 
should be encouraged to implement 
its measures fully. The annual re- 
ports and the attitude of the Spe- 
cial Representative had _ clearly 
demonstrated an appreciation of the 
real meaning of Trusteeship. 

W. A. C. MATHIESON, of the United 
Kingdom: Ruanda-Urundi had been 
one of the last regions to come in 
contact with the outside world. It 
had been a society characterized by 
autocratic rule and social injustice, 
but possessing a large measure of 
stability. The decision to give great- 
er responsibility to the indigenous 
population for the management of 
the native treasures and the progress 
made in modernizing the judicial 
structure were to be commended. 

FRANCIS B. SAYRE, of the United 
States: An outstanding problem was 
how to increase the living standards 
of the people. Another acute ques- 
tion was the present maldistribution 
of the extraordinarily dense popu- 
lation. The small proportion of stu- 
dents becoming qualified above the 
primary level was a matter of con- 
cern, and the training program for 
indigenous teachers should be ex- 
panded. 

DR. SHIH-SHUN LIU, of China: More 
information should be given to the 
indigenous population on the evils of 
the “mystical” cattle problem. Every 
effort should be made to liberate the 
people from this “cow obsession.” 


tribunals. Lastly, there was no tribal 
organization in Ruanda-Urundi. 

Mr. Leroy submitted that the So- 
viet representative’s remarks had 
been a criticism of the current situa- 
tion in Ruanda-Urundi, as opposed 
to the conditions which should exist 
when the Territory had completed its 
development. If no problems of de- 
velopment had existed, there would 
have been no need to place the 
Territory under Trusteeship. 

This concluded the Council’s re- 
view of the Ruanda-Urundi reports 
and on June 27 a committee, com- 
posed of the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Iraq, New Zealand and the 
U.S.S.R., was appointed to draft the 
Council’s own report. 





The failure to remove some dis- 
criminatory features in the immi- 
gration laws was disappointing. The 
Administration should carry out 
without delay its expressed inten- 
tion of abolishing corporal punish- 
ment. 


A. A. SOLDATOV, of the U.S.S.R.: 
The indigenous population played 
no part in the Territory's legislative, 
executive, and judicial organs and 
no steps had been taken to intro- 
duce a system of self-government. 
Government was in the hands of 
Belgian officials who ran the ter- 
ritory through the Bamis, notables 
and chiefs. The tribal system was 
supported, although it impeded the 
progressive evolution of the Afri- 
cans toward self-government and in- 
dependence. The chiefs and sub- 
chiefs, who received from 7,000 to 
237,000 francs annually were ex- 
empt from taxation. All foreign 
trade was in European hands. A 
policy of racial discrimination was 
fSllowed in all fields; there was not 
a single indigenous doctor and only 
four hospitals for indigenous pa- 
tients and three for Europeans. The 
indigenous people lived in miser- 
able conditions and received total- 
ly inadequate wages. Almost all 
schools were run by missions and 
only had two classes. During 1949- 
50 only one indigenous student had 
gone overseas for higher education. 
The Administration’s policy was de- 
signed to perpetuate a_ colonial 
regime through its administrative 
union with the Belgian Congo, to 
which the Territory was _ subordi- 
nated. 
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Political and Economic Advances in 
British- Administered Cameroons 





T rusteeship Council Examines Dei elopments in 1949 and 1950 


MPORTANT economic and polit- 

ical developments have taken 
place in the Trust Territory of Brit- 
ish-administered Cameroons during 
the past two years. These were re- 
viewed in the Trusteeship Council 
from June 27 to July 5, when it ex- 
amined two reports submitted by the 
Administering Authority, one for 
1949, and the other for 1950. 

The Territory's financial position 
in the year 1949-50 showed a reve- 
nue surplus for the first time, the 
Council was told. There had been a 
growing awakening of the people to 
civic responsibility during the period. 
The new Nigerian Constitution, it 
was also shown, would have a con- 
siderable effect on the Territory’s so- 
cial and political development as it 
provided for the people of the Trust 
Territory taking part in governing 
an administrative area to include 
both Nigeria and _ British-adminis- 
tered Cameroons. This, however, 
gave rise to some criticism in the 
Council on the grounds that the new 
Constitution might result in too 
close an integration of the Territory 
with Nigeria. 

Proceedings began on June 27 with 
the Special Representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority, Brigadier E. J. 
Gibbons, analyzing the increasing 
tempo of the Territory’s advance- 
ment in the past two years. ; 


Analysis of Progress 


Speaking of advances in the field 
of public health, he pointed out that 
qualified doctors working in the Ter- 
ritory had increased from 7 to 15, 
and dispensary attendants from 64 to 
233. This was largely due to the de- 
velopment of the health service of 
the Cameroons Development Corpor- 
ation. At the same time however, 
government and indigenous adminis- 
tration expenditure on medical serv- 
ices increased from £40,900 to 
£65,600. An equally great expansion 
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took place in education, with expend- 
itures increasing from £62,000 in 
1948 to £108,000 in 1950. The 
number of children attending school 
rose by 20 per cent. There had also 
been a steady improvement in qual- 
ity, due to concentration on the train- 
ing of teachers. 

Very definite advances were made 
in the Territory’s system of commun- 
ications. Two hundred miles of new 
roads had been built in the Cam- 
eroons itself, and the first road link 
with Eastern Nigeria had come into 
use. At the same time, air cominuni- 
cations with the outside world had 
greatly improved, air services had 
been increased, and the airport at 
Tike modernized for all-weather use. 

The Administering Authority was, 
however, fully aware of the magnit- 
ude of the task that remained. It 
realized, for instance, that the deti- 
ciencies of the road system, particu- 
larly in the north, were an obstacle 
to the Territory’s development; that 
many children of school age still 
were not attending school; that some 
parts of the Territory were almost 
entirely without modern medical 
services; and that there were still not 
enough well-informed Africans to 
man an efficient local governing sys- 
tem. 


Financial Position 


Turning next to the financial posi- 
tion of the Territory, in which a 
“revolution” had taken place in the 
two years under review, Brigadier 
Gibbons pointed out that in the fi- 
nancial year 1949-50, the Territory’s 
revenues had for the first time ex- 
ceeded its expenditures. This was 
largely due to the establishment in 
1946 of the Cameroons Development 
Corporation as a public corporation 
to operate the plantations of the 
Southern Cameroons for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the population. The 
Territory derived large revenues from 


the Corporation, in the form of taxes 
and customs duties. Unless some un- 
forseen misfortunes occurred, he be- 
lieved, the Territory’s revenues for 
the next year or two would remain 
close to the 1949-1950 level. 

The 1949-1950 surplus of £310,- 
280, and any future surpluses, he 
added, would be paid into a Cam- 
eroons Development Fund, to be ad- 
ministered by the Governor of Ni- 
geria, with the advice of the Com- 
missioner of the Cameroons in con- 
sultation with the regional authorities 
concerned and after discussion with 
representatives of the people of the 
Territory. The Fund is to be used 
mainly to finance capital develop- 
ment schemes and to supplement cur- 
rent expenditure on the Territory by 
the two Nigerian regions concerned, 
so that the Governor will be able to 
regulate the relative rate of expan- 
sion in the northern and southern 
halves of the Territory. Thus, despite 
the administrative integration with 
Nigeria, which was inevitable for 
geographical and social reasons, the 
special status of the Territory was 
receiving effective recognition from 
the Administering Authority. 


The Most Important Factor 


As for awakening the people to 
civic responsibility — “perhaps the 
most important factor in the Terri- 
tory’s future progress”—Brigadier 
Gibbons said the Administration had 
encountered considerable difficulties. 
Nevertheless, there had been signifi- 
cant developments. Thus, in the 
northern part of the Territory, satis- 
factory results had been achieved by 
a policy of decentralization on 
democratic lines, which had pro- 
vided district headmen with local 
councils of representatives of the 
people with funds at their own dis- 
posal. In the Southern Cameroons, 
the policy of welding indigenous 
authorities into larger federations 
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with greater financial resources had 
been applied with reasonable success, 
and in the Cameroons Province there 
was a growing support, at least 
among the young literate people, for 
the idea of establishing divisional 
indigenous authorities. 

Further, in the Southern Cam- 
eroons during the past two years, 
there had been a strengthening and 
mobilization of literate opinion. The 
main motive force in this came from 
the Workers’ Union of the Cam- 
eroons Development Corporation. 
This trade union had matured re- 
markably in the period under review, 
during and after a serious conflict it 
had with the management of the 
Corporation in 1949. Today, as a re- 
sult, the labor relations of the Cor- 
poration were highly satisfactory. 
During the process the leaders of the 
union had acquired organizing abili- 
ty and considerable prestige among 
their people. They had successfully 
combined various improvement 
unions into a body called the Cam- 
eroons National Federation, which 
promised to be a potent factor in the 
development of political conscious- 
ness in the Southern Cameroons. 

During the period in questicn, a 
change had also taken place in the 
people’s attitude tOward the Cam- 
eroons Development Corporation and 
toward the self-help movement called 
community development. It had been 
decided that in 1949 the first year’s 
profits of the Corporation should be 
spent mostly on local development 
projects suggested by representative 
development committees. By serving 
on those committees, the people had 
learned to understand and appreciate 
the Corporation’s aims. District offic- 
ers had also tried to use the commit- 
tees to spread the idea of self-help in 
community development, with en- 
couraging responses. 


Nigerian Constitution 


Finally, Mr. Gibbons drew the 
Council’s attention to “the develop- 
ment which will have the most pro- 
found effect on the political and so- 
cial development of the Trust Terri- 
tory,” the institution of the new Ni- 
gerian Constitution, for which the 
first elections were soon to take place. 
By allowing the people of the Terri- 
tory to take part in the administra- 
tion of the eastern, northern and 
central regions of the area compris- 
ing Nigeria and the Trust Territory, 
the new Constitution would be very 
helpful in training them in democra- 
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tic methods of government, which in 
their present stage of development 
they could obtain in no other way. 
(Each of these regions will have its 
own legislature, consisting almost en- 
tirely of representative members. 
There will also be a Council of Min- 
isters for each region and at the 
centre). 

The way in which the people of 
the Trust Territory would participate 
in the various organs of the Constitu- 
tion, the Special Representative out- 
lined as follows. 

The Southern Cameroons would 
elect thirteen members to the Eastern 
House of Assembly, of whom at least 
one would be on the Regional Exec- 
utive Council. The Trust Territory 
areas in the northern region would 
take part in electing provincial elec- 
toral colleges which would return 
elected members to the Northern 
House of Assembly. The number of 
representatives actually to be return- 
ed from within the northern jalf of 
the Trust Territory thus remained to 
to be seen when the elections took 
place. Further, the Trust Territory 
would be represented in the North- 
ern House of Chiefs. In the Central 
House of Representatives, at least 
four of the 34 representatives from 
the eastern region would have to be 
from the Trust Territory, while all 
the provinces of the northern region 
containing the Trust Territory would 
be represented. In the Central Coun- 
cil of Ministers, which would include 
four representatives from each re- 
gion, one of the representatives from 
the eastern region would have to be 
from the Trust Territory. 

The progress of the Trust Terri- 
tory’s people toward self-government 
in association with their Nigerian 
neighbors did not, however, imply 
any change in their trusteeship status. 
The Administering Authority’s policy 
was to give effective recognition to 
that status, as was clear from its dis- 
cussions on constitutional reforms. 
Thanks to the election of indigenous 
representatives from the Territory 
to the regional legislative organs, the 
Territory would have a number of 
officers who might be considered true 
representatives of the indigenous 
population and whom the Admin- 
istering Authority could consult in 
case of need on matters affecting the 
Territory. 

The Council then questioned 
Brigadier Gibbons on all aspects of 
development and on conditions in 
the Territory. The first questions con- 
cerned political matters, including 


the implications of administrative in- 
tegration with Nigeria. 


Political Developments 


Comparing the arrangements for 
such integration to the scrambling 
of an egg, Sir Carl Berendsen, of 
New Zealand, asked if it had been 
necessary to scramble the eggs so 
thoroughly in this instance and how 
they would be unscrambled when the 
time came. And what were the 
factors against setting up a separate 
regional house of representatives for 
the Territory under the new Nigerian 
Constitution? 

There was very little scrambling 
in the case of-the southern half of 
the Territory, replied the Special 
Representative, for it formed two 
complete provinces, with a marked 
individuality of its own. The two 
northern sections, however, did not 
adjoin one another and did not form 
a natural entity, being part of social 
units which were centred outside the 
Territory — a state of affairs in- 
herited, not created, by the Admin- 
istering Authority. Geographical reas- 
ons thus militated against setting up 
a regional house of representatives 
for British-administered Cameroons. 
To turn the awkwardly shaped Ter- 
ritory into a single political entity 
would be completely impossible. Fur- 
ther, it was rather a small Territory, 
unlikely to develop very fast poli- 
tically if it lived entirely within its 
own boundaries. 

In reply to Francis B. Sayre, the 
United States representative, he said 
that as yet no local government coun- 
cil had been set up in the Cameroons 
on the more modern lines envisaged 
by the new Nigerian Constitution for 
the eastern region which includes 
both Eastern Nigeria and the South- 
ern Cameroons. But steps to estab- 
lish such councils were now being 
taken, and the education of indigen- 
ous inhabitants to operate them was 
proceeding. 

He further informed Mr. Sayre 
that a scholarship scheme had been 
provided to enable promising Afri- 
cans to receive higher education 
abroad to prepare them for the 
senior ranks of the administration. 


Representation Problems 


Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
wanted further information on the 
arrangements under the new Consti- 
tution to have Cameroonians from 
the eastern region represented (by 
at least four representatives) in the 
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central legislature. These represen- 
tatives, he pointed out, would be 
elected by the eastern regional leg- 
islature. Would it not be more con- 
sistent with the interests of the Trust 
Territory if these representatives 
were elected directly by inhabitants 
of the Territory instead of being 
chosen by people not belonging to 
the Territory? Brigadier Gibbons did 
not think that the eastern regional 
legislature would insist on sending 
representatives whom the people of 
the Territory did not favor to the 
Central Legislature. This question, 
moreover, was not raised during the 
discussions with indigenous author- 
ities. 

Khonthi Suphamongkhon, of Thai- 
land, asked the Special Representa- 
tive if it was not possible that the 
inhabitants of the northern part of 
the Territory would be without repre- 
sentatives in both the Northern 
House of Assembly and the central 
legislature, in view of the fact that the 
northern region formed part of three 
Nigerian provinces. Theoretically this 
might be the case, replied Brigadier 
Gibbons, but it would not be so in 
practice. Indeed, he expected that the 
representation of the people from the 
Territory would be considerably in- 
creased under the new electoral ar- 
rangements. 


Status as Trust Territory 


A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., 
wanted to know how joining separate 
parts of the Territory to various 
provinces and areas of Nigeria would 
be reconciled with the status of the 
British-administered Cameroons as a 
Trust Territory. Article 5 (a) of the 
Trusteeship Agreement, _ replied 
Brigadier Gibbons, empowered the 
Administering Authority to adminis- 
ter the Territory as an integral part 
of Nigeria, as it had been administer- 
ed for nearly a generation under the 
League of Nations Mandate System. 
Article 5(b), commented Mr. Solda- 
tov, empowered the inclusion of the 
Territory in a customs, fiscal or ad- 
ministrative union or federation with 
adjacent territories, and the estab- 
lishment of common services for 
these areas and the Trust Territory. 
How was it intended to encourage 
the Territory’s development toward 
self-government or independence, in 
accordance with the Charter’s pro- 
visions on trusteeship? 

The political advancement of the 
Territory, replied Brigadier Gib- 
bons, was undoubtedly much faster 
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because of its association with the 
large and progressive country of 
Nigeria. This rate of development 
would increase markedly with in- 
creasing participation in the consti- 
tutional developments of Nigeria. 

How would members of the local 
government councils in the eastern 
region be elecied on a more demo- 
cratic basis, seeing that the popula- 
tion was practically illiterate and did 
not understand the conditions of a 
democratic electoral system? Mr. 
Soldatov then asked. Eastern Ni- 
geria, apart from the Cameroons, 
had for a long time been adminis- 
tered by the United Kingdom which 
had sought to develop democratic 
consciousness, replied the Special 
Representative. The present consti- 
tutional and local reforms were the 
direct result of this. It would take a 
longer time, however, to get these 
reforms established in the Trust Ter- 
ritory, which was less advanced. As 
for recording the votes of an illiter- 
ate electorate, the secret oral ballot 
was used. Sufficiently small consti- 
tuencies were set up to permit each 
voter to state his choice to im- 
partial returning officers, who, in the 
coming elections to the regional 
Houses of Assembly, would be of- 
ficials having no ties in the region 
so as to ensure absolute impartiality. 

The very few appointments of 
indigenous inhabitants from the Ter- 
ritory to senior administration posts, 
Brigadier Gibbons explained in re- 
ply to further questions from Mr. 
Soldatov, was due to the fact that 
not enough Cameroonians had as yet 
acquired the necessary qualifications, 
their educational standards being be- 
low those of Nigerians. But there 
were now so many Camoroonians 
taking higher education courses, that 
more and more of them would be 
qualified. 


Economic Advancement 


Turning to questions about eco- 
nomic advancement, Brigadier Gib- 
bons told Carlos Quesada Zapiola 
(Argentina) that foreign trading 
companies, unlike the Cameroons 
Development Corporation, were not 
required to invest their profits in the 
Territory. They were free to invest 
their profits as they saw fit. They did, 
however, pay taxes to the Territory. 
Nor was it intended to hand the 
252,742 acres of arable land held by 
these companies over to the in- 
digenous inhabitants or to the Cam- 
eroons Development Corporation. 


The amount of land they held was 
very small compared with the total 
size of the Territory. 

Replying to Mr. Scott, of New 
Zealand, Brigadier Gibbons said that 
the Administering Authority would 
like to extend the forest reserves in 
the Southern Cameroons, as it had 
been encouraged to do by the Trus- 
teeship Council. But it had to act 
cautiously in view of the animosity of 
many indigenous inhabitants who 
did not understand the importance 
of such reserves. It thought it would 
be better to try persuasion first, and 
not resort to constraint except as a 
last resort. 

Surprised that a larger part of the 
profits of the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation had not been set 
aside for public utility works in 
the Territory, Mr. Ryckmans asked 
if it would not be more appropriate 
to give the Territory as much of the 
profits as possible and devote less to 
re-investment for amortizing the ini- 
tial expenses of creating the Cor- 
poration. While he thought this a 
valid point, Brigadier Gibbons stres- 
sed the need to re-invest a large part 
of the profits in the Corporation so 
as to strengthen its situation against 
difficulties that might arise on the 
international market. The Corpora- 
tion also had to devote considerable 
sums to social services for its em- 
ployees so that it could prove a 
model employer, being owned by 
the state. Further, it might be in- 
advisable to increase the annual sum 
given to the Territory in view of the 
present difficulties in obtaining ma- 
terials needed for large development 
works. However, the amounts sup- 
plied by the Corporation — which 
might increase — should still be 
used within reasonable limits to 
finance local development schemes 
so as to spread understanding among 
the indigenous inhabitants about the 
role of the Corporation. 

Asked by Mr. Suphamongkhon 
about wage rates, the Special Repre- 
sentative said no minimum wage 
rates had been fixed by law for the 
Territory. The suggestion made by 
the Cameroons National Federation 
for a minimum wage of at least four 
shillings a day was not economical- 
ly realistic. The Workers’ Union and 
the management of the Cameroons 
Development Corporation, for in- 
stance, had agreed that the economy 
of the Territory could only stand a 
standard wage between |s.7d. and Is. 
Ild. a day for the lowest grade of 
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labor. This was the rate paid by 
the Corporation, and included ad- 
vantages such as hospitalization and 
housing. 


Modernizing Farming Methods 


What steps, asked Mr. Soldatov, 
were being taken to assist the in- 
digenous population in modernizing 
agricultural methods? In the north- 
ern part of the Territory, replied 
Brigadier Gibbons, there had been 
much progress in distributing fer- 
tilizers and accustoming the people 
to their use, and demonstrations of 
mixed farming methods were begin- 
ning to have good results. In the 
south, the Administration was op- 
erating an experimental and demon- 
stration centre, which experimented 
with new types of produce and dis- 
tributed seeds of improved quality 
to local farmers. The centre, in ad- 
dition, conducted eight educational 
farms. Advice was also given to a 
large number of people at numerous 
demonstration plots organized in out- 
lying ‘parts of the Territory. 

Further, by lending them the ne- 
cessary capital, the Administration 
aided inhabitants of the Territory 
who had the desire and ability to go 
in for more extensive crop produc- 
tion with the latest methods. Though 
the list of loans granted was not yet 
very impressive, considerable loan 
capital was available through the 
regional development boards, On 
this, Mr. Soldatov pointed out that 
those receiving loans were mostly 
well-to-do farmers. Only if the Ad- 
ministering Authority had developed 
a system of assistance involving 5,000 
or 10,000 holdings, could it be said 
that concrete steps had been taken 
to induce the agricultural population 
to change over to modern farming 
methods. In reply to further ques- 
tions by Mr. Soldatov, Brigadier 
Gibbons explained that ownership of 
land was not affected by the estab- 
lishment of forest reserves. The regu- 
lations for reserving these forests 
had in fact been passed by the in- 
digenous authorities themselves. 


Health Services 


Among the questions on social 
advancement were a number on the 
provision of health services. Sir Carl 
Berendsen, for instance, wondered 
whether the Administering Author- 
ity had considered the possibility of 
training indigenous medical practi- 
tioners on a somewhat lower stand- 
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ard, the present proportion of thir- 
teen indigenous doctors to a popula- 
tion of more than one million being 
highly inadequate. While at present 
dispensary attendants and dressers 
were being trained to give simple 
medical treatment, replied Brigadier 
Gibbons, it was not intended to lower 
the standards of the medical profes- 
sion by accepting standards below 
an internationally recognized level. 

Asked by Mr. Soldatov what plans 
there were to provide the northern 
part of the Territory with adequate 
health services, Brigadier Gibbons 
said the Administering Authority was 
well aware that existing arrangements 
were unsatisfactory, particularly in 
view of the distances which patients 
had to travel to reach hospitals. The 
only solution in the long run would 
be to establish more hospitals in the 
area. Indeed, one would soon be go- 
ing into operation there. Many im- 
mediate problems would be solved if 
the free ambulance service from the 
Territory to Nigeria could be ex- 
tended as soon as better roads were 
built. In addition, a system of rural 
dispensaries had already been set up 
in the northern area, with fairly 
satisfactory results. 


Trade Union Development 


Questions about the development 
of trade unions were asked by the 
New Zealand and United States rep- 
resentatives. The trade union move- 
ment in the Territory had been rela- 
tively well organized from the outset, 
said Brigadier Gibbons, and _ its 
leaders had little need of advice from 
the regional Trade Union Officer. As 
for the influence of the Cameroons 
Development Corporation Workers’ 
Union on the labor movement 
throughout the Territory, he stated 
that their leaders had proved to be of 
very responsible, their quality of lead- 
ership setting the standard for the 
whole majority of wage-earners in 
the Territory. 

Asked by Mr. Soldatov about leg- 
islation to abolish corporal punish- 
ment, the Special Representative said 
that it was intended to bring the situa- 
tion in the Trust Territories into line 
with present United Kingdom prac- 
tice. The Administering Authority 
had undertaken a further review of 
the problem in the Territory in the 
light of previous Trusteeship Council 
and General Assembly resolutions on 
the abolition of corporal punishment, 
and further progress in that direc- 
tion would be made as rapidly as 


local circumstances permitted. Mr. 
Soldatov, however, did not think this 
a satisfactory reply, for no concrete 
steps to abolish corporal punishment 
were being considered. 


Questions on Education 


In the course of further question- 
ing, Mr. Quesada Zapiola asked if 
the Administering Authority planned 
to increase the official schools, which 
were far outnumbered by mission 
schools. Was the same standard of 
education maintained in the latter 
schools as in the former, and was 
education in mission schools sectarian 
or non-sectarian? The policy of the 
Administering Authority, replied 
Brigadier Gibbons, was to rely very 
largely upon voluntary agencies in 
the primary education field. The 
tendency was for the Administering 
Authority to withdraw in favor of 
these agencies, which it subsidized 
very heavily. To qualify for such 
grants-in-aid, the missions concerned 
had to agree to use the curriculum 
set out by the Government Educa- 
tion Department. Education in mis- 
sion schools was non-sectarian. 

Would education be completely 
free when primary education was 
turned over to missions? Official 
schools, said Brigadier Gibbons, fol- 
lowed the practice of mission schools 
in the southern part of the Terri- 
tory in that they all charged small 
fees. 

Asked by Sir Carl Berendsen why 
fees were not charged in schools in 
the northern part, the Special Rep- 
resentative answered that this was 
because education was such an ex- 
tremely new thing in that area, 
where it was conducted by indigen- 
ous institutions. In the south, how- 
ever, education had nearly always 
been in the hands of missions which 
had instituted a fee system from the 
start. 

In reply to the Thai representa- 
tive, he said that the Administering 
Authority did not at present  in- 
tend to introduce free primary edu- 
cation throughout the Territory. In- 
augurating such a system would de- 
pend largely on imposing an educa- 
tion tax, a matter now being dis- 
cussed by the indigenous authorities 
and which would be taken up by the 
local government councils, when 
these were set up. Nor was it iatend- 
ed at present to make primary educa- 
tion compulsory throughout the Ter- 
ritory, as it was doubtful whether 
the people were yet ready for this. 
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Many Africans who favored educa- 
tion in principle often took a dif- 
ferent attitude when the time came 
to send their children to schools. 
Distances from home to school also 
deterred many children from going 
to school. 

Did the Administering Authority 
think education facilities in the north- 
ern region were adequate? Mr. Sup- 
hamongkhon further asked. If not, 
what were its plans to remedy the 
situation? 
plied Brigadier Gibbons, was being 
done to overcome the people’s re- 
luctance to sending their children to 
school, a problem which was most 
acute in the north, where the people 
were largely Moslems and much 
more unwilling than people in the 
southern region to accept Western 
methods. 

In answer to Mr. Soldatov, he 
stated that the Administering Au- 
thority, acting through the indigen- 
ous administration, would encourage 
the opening of more schools in the 
northern region as soon as the people 
there displayed a demand for educa- 
tion and were prepared to send their 
children to school. 

After its questioning of the Special 
Representative on the reports of the 
Administering Authority, the Council 
proceeded with its general debate on 
developments in the Territory. (See 
next page for main observations of 
members). 


Special Representative’s Reply 


The Special Representative, reply- 
ing to various points made in the 
debate, assured the Council that the 
Administering Authority would con- 
sider the suggestions made. First, 
however, he wished to refute certain 
unfounded allegations such as that 
the people of the Territory had been 
deprived of all civic rights. There 
were no secret police, there was free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest, and the 
writ of Habeas Corpus was applied. 
All the civic liberties enjoyed by the 
free world existed in the territory. 
Nor was the Administering Author- 
ity reluctant to admit Africans to the 
administrative service. Thus, 15 per 
cent of the senior posts in the Ter- 
ritory and Nigeria as a whole were 
held by Africans. The large number 
of scholarships for higher education 
also showed how much the Territory 
shared in the measures to “African- 
ize” the senior service. 

In reply to the charge that the 
administrative integration with Ni- 
geria was contrary to the Trusteeship 
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system, the Charter and the Trus- 
teeship Agreement for the Territory, 
he pointed out that provision had 
been made for such integration in 
Article 5(a) of the Trusteeship 
Agreement. 

Brigadier Gibbons then went on 
to deal with the question whether 
the Territory could not be adminis- 
tered separately from Nigeria. Even 
if such a step were practicable, said 
Brigadier Gibbons, it would deprive 
the people of the Territory of in- 
valuable opportunities for political 
education and advancement. How- 
ever, the step was impracticable for 
geographical and social reasons; for 
the same reasons, it was impossible 
to transfer to places within the Ter- 
ritory the administrative headquarters 
now situated in the traditional cen- 
tres of the three Northern Provinces. 


Representation 


As to representation of the in- 
digenous inhabitants in the various 
organs envisaged in the new Consti- 
tution of Nigeria, he stated that their 
numerical representation in the Leg- 
islatures was satisfactory. They had 
received unique guarantees with re- 
gard to their representation in the 
Councils of Ministers in the Eastern 
Region and the Centre. They would 
have a minimum of four representa- 
tives from the Eastern Region in the 
Central Legislature. It was thus very 
possible that more inhabitants of the 
Cameroons would be sent to the 
Central Legislature. It did not there- 
fore seem necessary to provide for 
the election of Cameroon represen- 
tatives of the Eastern Regional Leg- 
islature by their Cameroon colleagues 
exclusively, as had been proposed. 
Moreover, there was every reason 
to believe that the representatives of 
the Territory in the Central Legisla- 
ture would in fact be selected by 
their Cameroon colleagues exclusive- 
ly. In all cases, the Cameroons’ rep- 
resentatives would be freely elected 
by the people of the Cameroons only. 

On the establishment of local gov- 
ernment councils, he pointed out that 
the organs in question would be 
county countils, urban and rural dis- 
trict councils and local councils, in 
that order of importance. Elected 
representatives would predominate in 
them all. Their functions would close- 
ly resemble those of the organs of 
local government in the United King- 
dom. The legislation, he stressed, 
merely authorized the establishment 
of the organs in question, when cir- 
cumstances permitted. It now seem- 





ed possible to introduce the new 
system in the Territory earlier than 
had been contemplated. 

On economic matters, he said that 
the reservation of forests—contrary 
to the U.S.S.R. assertion that it was 
merely another form of land aliena- 
tion — was obviously intended to 
safeguard the inheritance of the in- 
digenous population. 

The Administering Authority, he 
added, was giving attention to the 
expansion and_ diversification of 
crops, especially coffee and cocoa; 
and the Cameroons Development 
Corporation was doing much to ex- 
pand its production of rubber. 


Social Advancement 


With regard to social advance- 
ment, there had been a considerable 
expansion of health services in the 
more inaccessible parts of the Ter- 
ritory during the previous two years. 

It should, however, be borne in 
mind that in the early stages of any 
country’s development the require- 
ments of the administrative services 
were proportionately higher than 
those of the social services, which 
were only beginning to emerge. A 
fairly high percentage of the ex- 
penditure was thus devoted to ad- 
ministrative and police purposes in 
both the central and local admin- 
istrations of the Territory. Sixty- 
five per cent of the Administration’s 
expenditure, which was five times as 
great as that of the local adminis- 
trations, went, however, to social 
and economic development. The 
main burden of economic and so- 
cial development was thus borne by 
the Administration. 

In education, Brigadier Gibbons 
said, there was still a long way to 
go. During the past two years, how- 
ever, there had been a 70 per cent 
increase in the budgetary allocations 
for education. The Administering 
Authority was well satisfied with its 
policy of promoting primary educa- 
tion through mission societies, whose 
operations were almost entirely paid 
for by the grants they received from 
both the central Government and 
the indigenous Administrations. It 
also aimed at a considerable increase 
in school attendance, in which much 
progress had already been made. But 
to introduce compulsory primary 
education anywhere in the Territory 
would mean costs that far exceeded 
the present total public expenditure. 
School enrolment was higher in the 
southern part of the Territory, where 
fees were charged. It could not 
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therefore be claimed that the fees 
acted as a bar to increased enrol- 
ment. 

The crux of the problem of ex- 
panding education, however, lay in 
the apathy of the indigenous popula- 
tion; they did not fully use the ex- 
isting facilities. 

As for the northern part of the 
Territory, he hoped, the Council 
would appreciate the progress made 


particularly in the matter of health 
services. Steps had also been taken 
to improve agricultural methods in 
that area. 

The stabilization of the financial 
position of the Territory as a whole 
had enabled the Administration to 
embark on its comprehensive pro- 
grams of road construction from 
end to end in the Territory. This, the 
Special Representative stressed, was 





the only means of bringing about 
radical change in the rate of progress 
in the northern areas. 

This concluded the examination of 
the reports, and on July 5 the Coun- 
cil appointed the representatives of 
Belgium, Dominican Republic, Thai- 
land and the United States to draft 
the Council’s own report on the Brit- 
ish-administered Cameroons in the 
light of the discussions. 





Points From Debate on British Cameroons 


HE following were some of the 

main points made by representa- 
tives during the Trusteeship Council's 
general debate on the reports on Brit- 
ish-administered Cameroons. 


FRANCIS B. SAYRE, of the United States: 
The introduction of a new constitution 
for Nigeria and the Territory was of 
fundamental significance for the Terri- 
tory, but. it was still too early to say 
whether it would be given adequate rep- 
resentation. Special precautions should 
be taken to ensure that its interests 
were not submerged by those of Nigeria. 
The Cameroons National Federation— 
whose formation was a significant result 
of the awakening of political conscious- 
ness — should be encouraged to develop 
and extend its influence. The Council 
might urge the Administering Author- 
ity to intensify its efforts for a more 
diversified economy, in view of the 
Territory's present dependence on a 
single crop. Further, to abolish cor- 
poral punishment as soon as possible, 
steps should be taken promptly to de- 
velop effective alternative penalties. 


CARLOS QUESADA ZAPIOLA, of Argen- 
tina: There should be more indigenous 
inhabitants on the Board of the Came- 
roons Development Corporation. Con- 
sideration should also be given to the 
possibility of gradually re-investing 
within the Territory all profits derived 
from commercial undertakings by con- 
cerns having their headquarters outside 
the Territory. 


DR. SHIH-SHUN LIU, of China: The ef- 
fect of the political reforms resulting 
from the new Nigerian Constitution 
might be to accentuate the integration 
of the Territory with Nigeria. To in- 
crease the supply of personnel for the 
Territory's technical and administrative 
services, efforts should be redoubled to 
widen the opportunities for qualified 
young men and women to receive high- 
er education either in the Territory or 
elsewhere. 
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PIERRE RYCKMANS, of Belgium: The 
striking difference between the state of 
advancement in the northern part of 
the Territory and the south was a 
crucial problem. The north should be 
brought into a position where it could 
share some of the benefits of progress 
already achieved in the south. While 
administrative union between the Cam- 
eroons and Nigeria was the only way 
in which to carry out the administra- 
tion of the Territory, it would, under 
the new Constitution, be more logical 
for the Cameroonians to choose their 
own representatives in the Eastern 
House of Assembly rather than have 
non-Cameroonians select representatives 
ostensibly to represent the Territory. 
Educational advancement in the north 
was inadequate. The few existing 
schools would permit double the present 
attendance, if the indigenous inhabitants 
could be persuaded to send their chil- 
dren to school. It was thus open to 
question whether it was wise to make 
primary education the responsibility of 
the indigenous authorities who had not 
shown a satisfactory enough interest in 
education to warrant such a trust. 


SIR CARL BERENDSEN, of New Zealand: 
Uneven political development was 
bound to result from the fact that all 
of the southern provinces provided for 
under the new Nigerian Constitution 
were wholly within the Trust Territory, 
while none of the northern regions 
were. The Administering Authority 
might consider a possible readjustment 
in administrative units in the north to 
provide for administrative divisions ly- 
ing wholly within the Territory. It 
should also give earnest consideration 
to promoting rapidly the political, so- 
cial and economic development in the 
north so as to reduce the gap between 
the two parts of the Territory. Special 
attention should be given to increasing 
and improving the yield of the Terri- 
tory’s main crops. To provide a new 
source of revenue, the efficient exploi- 
tation of forest reserves should be en- 


couraged without delay, attention at the 
same time being paid to the popula- 
tion’s interests. In furthering health 
services, especially in the preventive 
medicine field, the Territory's medical 
staff should be increased, and training 
facilities for African nurses and doc- 
tors should be expanded. 


A. A. SOLDATOV, of the U.S.S.R.: The 
Administering Authority had failed to 
carry out the policies of the Trusteeship 
System. Integrating the Territory into 
Nigeria violated the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment and made advancement to self- 
government or independence impossible. 
It also made impossible the independent 
development of the Territory as a sep- 
arate political, economic, social or edu- 
cational unit, as required by a 1948 
General Assembly resolution. The Ad- 
ministering Authority should set up in- 
dependent legislative executive and ju- 
dicial organs, in which the participa- 
tion of the indigenous population should 
be ensured. There was an utter lack of 
political rights, there being no local 
self-government organs based on demo- 
cratic principles in which the indigen- 
ous inhabitants could take part. The 
Administering Authority was unwilling 
to permit them to occupy responsible 
posts in the administration. It had con- 
verted the Territory into a source of 
raw materials for the metropolitan 
country, alienating the best lands for 
that purpose and turning them into 
plantations, the products of which were 
exported through a number of mon- 
opolistic organizations. The Adminis- 
tering Authority had also failed to take 
the requisite steps to provide adequate 
health and educational services. Budget 
appropriations for health and education 
should be increased. Racial discrimina- 
tion also marked the Administering 
Authority’s policy. The Council should 
reiterate its previous recommendation 
that the practice of corporal punish- 
ment be discontinued forthwith. 
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Command and commjst gro 
fire talks opened between Unga Nati 
at Kwangmum Dong, north @the cer 
United Nations Command teg cross¢ 
and travelled by jeep to thepeeting 
eighteen by fifteen feet in ge. The 
agenda for arranging the ce#+fire. 





OFF TO CEASE-FIRE TALKS: An MP salutes General Matthew B. Ridgway (left) as he walks with Vice-Admiral C. Turner 
Joy, head of the United Nations Command cease-fire delegation, and other delegation members, to the waiting helicopter. 


HELICOPTERS TO KAESONG: The United Nations Command team to discuss preliminary arrangements for cease-fire 
talks took off by helicopter for Kaesong. 
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relingary meetings on July 8 between United Nations 
MMyist groups paved the way for the Korean cease- 
1 b Nations Command and communist delegations 
rth @the centre of battered Kaesong, on July 10. The 
d tegj crossed the Imjin River to Kaesong by helicopter 
thefheetings, which were held in a conference room 
in ge. The initial task was to work out an agreed 









REPRESENTATIVES OF NORTH KOREANS and Chinese communists who attended the preliminary 
talks in Kaesong included (left to right) Lieut. Col. Kim (North Korean Army), Lieut. Col. Chai 
(Chinese communist forces) and Col. Chang (North Korean Army). 












SITE OF TALKS: Representatives of United Nations Command, North Korean forces, and 
Chinese communists to the preliminary talks walking to the building where the first talks 
were held on July 10. 
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ON KAESONG AIR- 
STRIP: United Nations 
Command officials 
who arrived at Kae- 
song for preliminary 
talks: left to right: 
Col. J. C. Murray 
(United States), Col. 
Andrew Kinney (Unit- 
ed States), Lieut. Col. 
Lee Soo Young (Re- 
public of Korea). 















Labor Conference Concluded 





Migration Program To Be Emphasized 


BETTER world, at peace . 

This was the keynote of the 
thirty - fourth International Labor 
Conference which concluded its 
three-week session at Geneva on 
June 30. 

During the 
Conference, signs 
began to emerge 
that some kind of 
cease-fire might 
occur in Korea. 
Undoubtedly, this 
news added a 
hopeful note to 
our deliberations. 
For 32 years, the 
International La- 
bor Organization 
has maintained that social progress 
depends on peace, and that lasting 
peace must be built on a solid base 
of social justice. 

Unfortunately, the world today is 
divided. We cannot say that it is at 
peace; we can only say that it is not 
at war. And even that is not true of 
large areas at the present time. Every- 
body fears a third world war and 
we all welcomed the prospect of 
negotiations to put an end to the 
fighting in Korea, 

While we were assembled in Ge- 
neva, the world, too, was watching 
to see whether or not peace—even 
interim peace—would come to the 
people of Korea. I know that each 
of us prayed in his own way that 
hostilities would cease and a genuine 
lasting formula be found for ensur- 
ing the peace and independence of 
Korea. Such a result would give 
the world new relief and hope that, 
if followed by a relaxation of other 
tensions, the time might not be too 
far distant when the funds spent for 
re-armament would be transferred 
to the cause of social progress: to 
help the poor and the exploited— 
to educate—to cure disease—to build 
homes and to raise standards of 
living —to bring hope —in other 
words, to carry the message of the 
International Labor Organization 
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By David A. Morse 


Director-General, International Labor Office 


with vigor, without interruption, and 
in ever greater crescendo. 

This Conference, with 603 dele- 
gates and advisers from 60 countries 
in attendance, was by all odds the 
largest ever held during the 32-year 
history of 1Lo. Shortly before the 
session, Yugoslavia resumed its place 
as a member country. During the 
Conference, the Federal Republic of 
Germany was admitted. Japan is to 
become a member—the sixty-fifth— 
as soon as its Diet has acted affir- 
matively. 

Today the countries of the world, 
whatever their political and economic 
beliefs, share a common goal: the 
constant improvement of the living 
and working conditions of their peo- 
ple. It is this common interest which 
unites them in ILO. It is why ILO, 
in developing its universal character, 
is making a positive contribution 
to peace. 

With every new member, another 
bond is woven between the nations 
of the world, and the international 
fabric is strengthened. We _ shall 
never be satisfied until all people, 
the world over, are represented in 
our midst. 





General Debate 


The delegates elected William 
Rappard, Swiss Government dele- 
gate, as President, and chose, as 
Vice-Presidents, José E. Garcia 
Aybar, Secretary of Labor of the 
Dominican Republic, representing 
governments; William Gemmill of 
South Africa, representing employ- 
ers; and Aftab Ali of Pakistan, rep- 
resenting workers. 

Speaker after speaker, during the 
general debate, spoke of the hopes 
of his countrymen that solutions 
might be found for the problems of 
over-population in some countries 
and labor scarcity in others which 
are delaying the kind of global eco- 
nomic development on which the 
world depends for peace. (I shall 
return to this important subject.) 


Other speakers touched on short- 
ages of raw materials, problems of 
re-armament, hindrances to the free 
flow of food and merchandise in 
the world market, and the great need 
in less-developed countries for the 
technical assistance which the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion among them, are now providing 
in ever-increasing amounts. 

In all, 109 speakers—including 
many cabinet ministers—spoke dur- 
ing the general debate. They repre- 
sented not only governments but also 
the leading trade unions and employ- 
ers’ federations of the world. They 
discussed at length aspects of wage 
policy as related to productivity and 
inflation. We at ILO believe that the 
ideas and experiences delineated in 
this debate will be useful during the 
months ahead in helping workers, 
employers, and government officials 
better to understand and therefore to 
take more effective action in matters 
relating to wage policy. 


Two Conventions Adopted 


One of the important results of 
the Conference came from the vari- 
ous committees assigned to draft 
new international minimum.  stand- 
ards on aspects of wage policy and 
of industrial relations. 

As a result of the work of these 
committees, the Conference adopted 
a new international Convention gov- 
erning equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of 
equal value. It also approved a Con- 
vention calling for minimum wage- 
fixing machinery for agricultural 
workers. Member governments are 
now obliged to submit the two new 
Conventions to the appropriate na- 
tional authorities with a view to their 
ratification. 

Each of these Conventions was 
supplemented by a Recommendation 
(the latter not subject to ratification, 
but designed as guides for national 
legislators). 

The Convention on equal remune- 
ration declares that each country 
ratifying it “shall, by means appro- 
priate to the methods in operation 
for determining rates of remunera- 
tion, promote and, insofar as is con- 
sistent with such methods, ensure the 
application to all workers of the 
principle of equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work 
of equal value.” 

The Convention on minimum 
wage-fixing machinery in agriculture 
will require ratifying countries “to 
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create or maintain adequate machin- 
ery whereby minimum rates of wages 
can be fixed for workers employed 
in agricultural undertakings and re- 
lated occupations.” 

A third Recommendation was for 
the creation of machinery to aid in 
collective bargaining. A fourth rec- 
ommended the establishment of ma- 
chinery to assist in the voluntary 
conciliation of industrial disputes. 

The action of the Conference in 
adopting the new Convention raised 
to 100 the total of Conventions ap- 
proved by ILO since its establish- 
ment in 1919. The total of Recom- 
mendations now stands at 92. 


Next Conference Discussed 


As a result of preliminary discus- 
sions at the Conference, it was de- 
cided to place three items on the 
agenda of next year’s Conference 
with a view to to adoption of inter- 
national regulations. These are: (1) 
A proposed Convention on mini- 
mum standards of social security; 
(2) A ‘proposed Convention and 
Recommendation on holidays with 
pay in agriculture; (3) A proposed 
Recommendation on co-operation be- 
tween public authorities and employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organizations at 
the level of the individual enterprise 
Or company, rather than industry- 
wide or national level. 

Finally, by unanimous vote, the 
Conference allocated a budget of 
$6,224,922 to finance ILO operations 
in 1952. 


Support for United Nations 


In a special resolution, the Con- 
ference declared that ILO would co- 
operate with the General Assembly 
and the Security Council of the 
United Nations “in the maintenance 
or restoration of international peace 
and security.” For this purpose, the 
declaration said, 1Lo would furnish 
all appropriate information and 
would render all appropriate assis- 
tance to these United Nations organs. 

I am confident that there is not a 
single person in the world who, if 
confronted with the simple issue of 
peace with freedom or war would 
freely choose war. Unfortunately, 
the choice is not so simple. In their 
view of the present world political 
situation, some countries have felt 
that they must sacrifice immediate 
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gains in their standard of living to 
protect their future. But many have 
admitted that this alone is not a 
long-term policy for peace. The only 
long-term policy of peace, as speak- 
er after speaker asserted, is the twin 
development of social justice and lib- 
erty based on respect for the dignity 
of the individual. 

It is obvious that, if we are to be 
an effective instrument, we must 
understand the real nature of the 
immense changes that are taking 
place in the world. They flow from 
the world-wide awakening of work- 
ers and ordinary people everywhere 
—-particularly in the less developed 
areas of the world—to the possibil- 
ities of progress and to the future 
that can be theirs. 

Can anyone have listened to speak- 
er after speaker from the regions 
of lesser industrial importance tell 
of the great influence which the 
International Labor Code has had 
on national legislation and not felt 
a real sense of satisfaction at this 
proof of the value of International 
Labor Conventions and Recommen- 
dations? 


It is not spectacular work. It 
makes no headlines. But slowly— 
steadily—this legislation has created 
and is continuing to create the solid 
foundations on which many coun- 
tries are building healthy social 
structures, 


Controlled Migration 


One of the major problems 
stressed by worker, employer, and 
government speakers was the fact 
that there are a number of countries 
which need qualified people to help 
them in their economic development 
programs. There are, on the other 
hand, in many countries in Europe a 
large number of men and women 
who have no opportunity to build 
satisfactory lives and who, if able to 
migrate, could make a_ substantial 
contribution toward the development 
of countries where they settle. 


We are convinced of the need to 
ensure that those who go to find 
new homes abroad do not burden 
the economy of the countries which 
receive them and threaten the so- 
cial and economic position already 
achieved there by the workers. Rath- 
er, they must play a full part in 
raising standards of living of the 
country as a whole. 


This calls for careful selection pro- 
cedures, for a close analysis of em- 
ployment opportunities, for training 
schemes, for the organization of 
transport and of reception arrange- 
ments—all against a background of 
broad programs of economic and 
social development. 

As I told the Conference, experi- 
ence has proved that national and 
bilateral action must be supplement- 
ed by strong international action, 
and here 1Lo has a large responsibil- 
ity. Within its budgetary limitations, 
the organization has already devel- 
oped an active program in this field. 
From long study of the problem and 
from the adoption of international 
legislation on the protection of mi- 
grant workers, ILO has proceeded to 
supply technical assistance to gov- 
ernments in the organization of mi- 
gratory movements. It has influenced 
actual migration through encourag- 
ing and assisting in the conclusion 
of bilateral agreements. 

The groundwork for direct opera- 
tions is now laid, and ILO is at the 
point where it can undertake an op- 
erational program. The necessity, at 
present, is to find money for trans- 
port. It is my conviction, confirmed 
by many speakers, that the transport 
operation cannot be divorced from 
the rest of the migratory movement. 
It is a single continuous process 
from the initial selection of a mi- 
grant to his final installation in his 
new home abroad. This single pro- 
cess should be handled by a single 
organization. 





Council to Review Problem 


The United Nations Economic and 
Social Council is to review the en- 
tire problem when it meets this sum- 
mer. I hope that governments will 
there confirm the recommendations 
already made by various interna- 
tional bodies. Such confirmation will 
pave the way for a large-scale pro- 
gram of action to be formulated at 
the migration conference to be con- 
vened in Naples in October, a pro- 
gram to be undertaken by ILO. 

The program is immense in its 
scope. It means a fresh start for 
millions who have, at present, no 
other hope of livelihood. It means 
new lifeblood and growth for the 
countries of the new world. It is 
an international responsibility which 
we of ILO must assume. 
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Returning Arab Civilians 


to Syria-Israel Zone 





Interim Report Cites Difficulties 


FURTHER interim report was 

cabled on July 8 by Lieutenant- 
General William E. Riley on steps 
taken to give effect to the Security 
Council’s call of May 18 for the re- 
turn of Arab civilians removed by 
Israel from the Syria-Israel demilitar- 
ized zone. 

The Chief of Staff of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organ- 
ization in Palestine said that, on June 
30, arrangements were made with 
the Government of Israel to return 
these Arab civilians. It was agreed 
that the Chairman of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission and United 
Nations observers should interview 
the heads of the Arab families and 
ascertain their wishes. 

The Chairman arrived at Shaab on 
July 2, and requested an assembly 
of all the Arab civilians in order to 
brief them on their rights to return 
or to remain and to inform them on 
the time that transportation was to 
be made available. But the senior 
Israel delegate refused to agree to 
this procedure on the ground that 
the previous agreement concerned 
only the taking of signatures. He 
informed the Chairman on July 4 
that immediately after the taking of 
signatures those who elected to re- 
turn would be informed as to the 
time that transportation would be 
available and on other pertinent 
details. 


Interviews 

The heads of families interviewed 
by the Chairman on July 2 and 3 
represented 632 Arab civilians of the 
785 who had been evacuated from 
the demilitarized zone. Of this num- 
ber, approximately 250 to 260 
elected to return to the zone. 

The Chairman also visited four 
Arabs who were confined in jail at 
Shafaamr, charged with violation of 
Israel emergency regulations—‘‘com- 
municating with the enemy.” They 
were released and allowed to return 
to the demilitarized zone on July 5. 

As there was a discrepancy of 
some 153 Arabs between the number 
represented by the heads of families 
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interviewed and the number evacu- 
ated from the zone, the Chairman 
wished to return to Shaab and an- 
nounce publicly that any heads of 
families who had not been inter- 
viewed could come forward at once 
and state their desires. This request 
was refused. Likewise permission to 
revisit Shaab on July 4 to complete 
the interviews was first tentatively 
agreed to and later rejected. 

United Nations observers were not 
allowed to be present in Shaab on 
the day on which the convoy was to 
take those who had elected to return 
to the zone. They asked to be present 
so that those who wanted to change 
their mind about returning might 
have an opportunity to make their 
wishes known. 

On July 4, the Chairman informed 
the senior Israel delegate that he 
would return to the zone 115 Arab 
civilians, former inhabitants of Baq- 
qara and Ghnamme, who ha:i fled to 
the Syrian side on the outvreak of 
the disturbances. The senior Israel 
delegate would allow only eleven in- 
dividuals of the group to return. The 
owner of considerable property in 
the zone, especially Khoury Farm, 
was denied permission. 

The Chairman then made his posi- 
tion clear, both orally and in writing, 
that he considered that all demili- 
tarized zone Arabs who were evacu- 
ated or who fled from Baqgara, 
Ghnamme, or Khoury Farm, regard- 
less of whether they went to Israel, 
Syria, or other parts of the zone, 
“must be permitted to return forth- 
with to their village.” His position in 
regard to Arabs from other parts of 
the zone was similar. 

General Riley concluded his in- 
terim report by saying that the Arabs 
who were returned on July 5 were 
installed in tents in the Baqqara vil- 
lage area and were receiving food 
supplies from the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pal- 
estine Refugees in the Near East. 
They and others who might later be 
returned had to be housed in tents 
until the villages that had been de- 
stroyed were rebuilt. 






NEW ACTING CANADIAN 
PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE 





EGERTON HERBERT NORMAN, new acting 
permanent representative of Canada to the 
United Nations, presented his credentials to 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie on July 6. He 
replaces John W. Holmes, head of the 
United Nations Division in the Canadian 
Department of External Affairs, who was 
acting permanent representative since the 
death of R. G. Riddell in March. 





European Film 
Industry Surveyed 


HE United Nations Educational, 

Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion has issued a 156-page book on 
“The Film Industry in Six European 
Countries.” The study compares the 
motion picture industries of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Italy, France, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. 

Feature films, UNESCO points out, 
are a good means of reflecting the 
cultural life of various nations. But, 
particularly in smaller countries, the 
expense presents difficult problems. 


About half the book is therefore 
devoted to methods used in Denmark 
which, with a population of only 
4,000,000 produces more films every 
year than Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland together. UNESCO’s 
Commission on Technical Needs rec- 
ommends that Danish methods be 
studied as a guide for the develop- 
ment of film industries in other 
small states. 
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Why Iran Withdrew from 


Court’s Compulsory Jurisdiction 








Foreign Munister’s Explanation 


RAN withdrew its acceptance of 

compulsory jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice in a 
cable on July 9 from Foreign Minis- 
ter Bagher Kazemi to Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie. By its action to 
date, the cable said, and in particu- 
lar by its order of July 5, “the Court 
had shaken the confidence” which 
the Iranian Government and people 
had always had in_ international 
justice. (See the BULLETIN, vol. XI, 
no. 2.) 

In his message to the Secretary- 
General, Mr. Kazemi made four spe- 
cific points. First, the Iranian 
declaration accepting compulsory jur- 
isdiction (ratified on September 19, 
1932) of the Permanent Court, and 
extended to the present Court under 
the later’s Statute extended such 
jurisdiction only to disputes con- 
nected with the application of 
treaties and conventions. The dec- 


laration excluded questions within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Iran. 
Agreements under private and do- 
mestic law, such as concessions to 
work certain sources of wealth, com- 
mercial matters, and questions relat- 
ing to the sovereign rights of Iran, 
“were and still are excluded” from 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

Second, the concession granted the 
“former Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany” in 1933 did not mention the 
United Kingdom in any capacity and 
reserved no rights or powers to that 
Government. It had, therefore, noth- 
ing in common with the interna- 
tional treaties and conventions re- 
ferred to in the Statutes of both 
Courts: this apart from the question 
whether such an “imposed conven- 
tion” secured by “machinations and 
by the creation of special circum- 
stances by British policy” had any 
legal validity. 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH delegation who appeared before the International Court of 
Justice to present the views of the United Kingdom Government in the Iranian oil dispute. 
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Third, it was the incontestable 
right of each nation to nationalize 
any of its industries. The present 
British Government, Mr. Kazemi 
pointed out, had nationalized cer- 
tain branches of industry without 
protest by any other government or 
international authority. 

Fourth, the former Anglo-Iranian 
Company on the one hand and the 
British Government’ which  ac- 
tuated that Company on the other 
hand have interfered in the domestic 
affairs of Iran in disregard of legisla- 
tion and international law by resist- 
ing the application of the Iranian 
petroleum industry Nationalization 
Act. The Foreign Minister charged 
the United Kingdom with intimidat- 
ing the Iranian Government and peo- 
ple by internal intrigues, organiza- 
tion of strikes, and sending warships 
and troops to areas near Iran. 

The Iranian Government, Mr. 
Kazemi said, had explicitly drawn 
the attention of the Registrar of the 
Court to its view that the Court had 
no jurisdiction in this matter—for 
the reasons given—and later set forth 
this point in detail. 

Since the United Kingdom, he 
continued, was not legally competent 
to institute proceedings and the 
Court had no jurisdiction, it should 
have declared its lack of jurisdiction 
before taking any action or making 
any decision. Further, his Govern- 
ment had received only five days’ 
notice of the Court sitting on June 
30, barely enough time to prepare a 
reply. This “undue haste” had great- 
ly surprised Iran. 

The consequences of the Court 
order to continue operations as they 
were before May 1, 1951—“assum- 
ing that it is enforceable’”—would be 
to abolish Iran’s right of sovereignty 
in a purely domestic matter as the 
result of a complaint by Britain 
which Britain was not competent to 
make and which was not within the 
jurisdiction of the Court. It would 
establish a “system of capitulations 
for the benefit of the nationals of the 
great powers to the detriment of the 
nationals of the weak and small 
countries. If governments could ex- 
ercise their right of sovereignty 
solely with respect to their own na- 
tionals and not vis-a-vis foreign na- 
tionals of the great powers, this 
could only mean the creation of an 
unlawful and unjust privilege for 
foreigners, in other words, the re- 
storation of capitulations in a new 
form.” 

The order, moreover, violated the 
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letter and spirit of the Charter prin- 
ciples of sovereign equality of Mem- 
bers and non-intervention in matters 
of essentially domestic jurisdiction. 

The Foreign Minister referred to 
the part of the order setting up a 
five-man board of supervision—with 
Iran and the United Kingdom each 
appointing two, together with a na- 
tional of a third state—as a crown- 
ing injustice. Iran had dealt only 
with a private company, and under 
the order the United Kingdom, 
which was not exercising any right 
and not even making a claim in this 
respect, would be entitled to inter- 
fere in Iran’s domestic affairs. 

Finally, the Court had decided 
that the Company's excess of rev- 
enue over expenses should be paid 
into selected banks. However, even 
under the former concession con- 
tract, certain sums would have to be 
paid regularly to the Iranian Govern- 
ment. 

The Judges may have been in- 
formed, the Foreign Minister added, 
that the Iranian Government and 
people are at present in a_ diffi- 
cult financial situation and may have 
the view that the stopping and 
sequestration of petroleum profits 
payable to Iran and the designation 
of a distant time-limit [six months | 
for the decision on the substance of 
the case . . . will suffice to persuade 


Israel Calls for Action 


on Suez Canal Restrictions 


SRAEL has asked the Security 

Council urgently to discuss re- 
strictions imposed by Egypt on the 
passage of ships through the Suez 
Canal. 

A letter dated July 11 to the 
President of the Council from Abba 
S. Eban, permanent representative of 
Israel to the United Nations, says 
that, in contravention of interna- 
tional law, of the Suez Canal Con- 
vention of 1888, and of the 
Egyptian-Israel General Armistice 


the Government and people of Iran 
to give way and abandon their na- 
tional aims. 


“In view of the foregoing,” Mr. 
Kazemi’s message concluded, “and of 
the fact that the Court has departed 
from the ways of equity and shaken 
the confidence placed in it by the 
world,” the Iranian Government 
withdrew its declaration of October 
2, 1930, concerning acceptance of 
compulsory jurisdiction. 


THESE VACANT SEATS were reserved for representatives of the Iranian Government during 
the June 30 hearing on the request for interim protection measures. In Iran’s view, the issue 
was outside the Court's jurisdiction, and involved exclusively Iran’s domestic affairs. 





Agreement, Egypt continues to de- 
tain, visit, and search ships seeking 
to pass through the Canal, on the 
grounds that their cargoes are 
destined for Israel. 

“This practice,” it adds, “has been 
carried out for more than two years, 
in defiance of the specific appeals 
and requests of United Nations rep- 
resentatives charged with the negoti- 
ation and implementation of the 
General Armistice Agreement.” 

The letter quotes statements by 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche and Lieu- 
tenant-General William E. Riley, 
cites the Security Council’s decisions 
of August 11, 1949, and November 
17, 1950, and goes on to tell of 
Israel’s efforts to seek redress 
through the machinery established 
by the Armistice Agreement. 

Israel “now brings the question 
before the Security Council as a 
matter jeopardizing the Armistice 
Agreement and endangering the 
peace and security of the Middle 
East,” the letter continues. “The 
Egyptian action also adversely af- 
fects the economic life of the region, 
and particularly its oil refining 
capacity.” 

Describing the practice as “ag- 
gressive and hostile,” the complaint 
proposes that the Security Council 
should make it clear that “the 
United Nations does not acquiesce 
in this flagrant violation of inter- 
national law.” It recalls also that the 
powers most vitally interested in the 
freedom of the seas have _ in- 
dividually condemned these block- 
ade practices and suggests that the 
United Nations give “effective sup- 
port to so vital a principle of world 
peace and international co-opera- 
tion.” There is disquieting evidence, 
the letter adds, that, if the blockade 
practice is not checked at Suez, it 
will be extended to other waters. 

In accordance with Article 31 of 
the Charter, Mr. Eban requested the 
opportunity of participating without 
vote in the discussion of the question 
in the Security Council. 
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Groundwork for Libya’s Economic and 


Social Progress After Independence 





United Nations Technical Assistance in Many Fields 


number of experts provided by 

the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration are assist- 
ing Libya, which is to become an in- 
dependent state on January 1, 1952, 
to establish a sound basis for eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

This technical assistance covers 
such fields as public finance, vital sta- 
tistics, agriculture, electric power and 
economic appraisal. It is being furn- 
ished under the General Assembly 
resolution which urged the Economic 
and Social Council, the specialized 
agencies and the Secretary-General 
to extend to Libya such technical 
and financial assistance as it may 
request. 

The Secretary-General’s report on 
technical assistance to Libya, which 
will be considered by the Council 
at its forthcoming session, says that 
agreements signed by the United Na- 
tions, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) and the United 
Kingdom, provide for technical as- 
sistance in the following fields: 

(a) Public Finance — Two ex- 
perts to work in this field for three 
months and one year respectively 
to complete a study of available in- 
formation on public finance in the 
territories and to offer expert ad- 
vice; 

(b) Vital Statistics — One expert 
to plan and initiate a system for 
registration and compilation of es- 
sential vital statistics; 

(c) Agriculture — One expert to 
study agricultural resources of the 
territories and recommend improved 
methods of crop cultivation, diversi- 
fication of crops and any other meas- 
ures which may lead to increased 
crop production; 

(d) Viticulture — One expert to 
make an appraisal of present and 
potential viticulture production in the 
territories and recommend improve- 
ment in methods and their possible 
diversification; 
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(e) Irrigation — One expert to 
investigate present irrigation practices 
and appraise the possibility of ir- 
rigating additional land, having re- 
gard to the present sources of sup- 
ply and their quality and suitability; 

(f) Wool Production — One ex- 
pert to report on present methods 
of shearing, grading and cleaning 
wool in preparation for export and 
recommend improvement; 

(g) Electric Power — One ex- 
pert to assess the immediate and 
future electric power requirements 
of Libya; 

(h) Social Welfare — One ex- 
pert to survey existing official and 
private social welfare services and 
formulate short and long-term pro- 
grams for development of social wel- 
fare services; in addition, an 

(i) Economic Appraisal of the 
position and potentialities of the ter- 
ritories, together with recommenda- 
tions regarding economic and social 
development. 

Agreements for providing techni- 
cal assistance to the French-admin- 
istered Fezzan were signed by the 
Principal Secretary of the Libyan 
Mission, representing the Secretary- 
General, and the Government of 
France. These will provide technical 
assistance in the fields of public 
finance, social welfare and economic 
appraisal of the position and po- 
tentialities of the territory. This as- 
sistance would have to be provided 
by the same experts who would be 
working under the Agreement with 
the United Kingdom. These studies 
will, therefore, cover all three ter- 
ritories of Libya. Technical assistance 
to Fezzan will also include two ad- 
ditional fields: improvement of date 
palms and improvement of artesian 
wells. 


All experts provided for in the 
Supplementary Agreement with the 


Government of the United Kingdom 
have begun working in Libya, except 
for the social welfare expert. Ex- 
perts provided for in the Agreement 
with the Government of France are 
being recruited. 

In the field of public finance, a 
first draft of a report containing such 
information as was available in the 
three territories has been prepared, 
together with a consolidated state- 
ment for the whole of Libya. Advice 
on specific questions is now under 
way and a special chapter on the 
public finance situation and its pros- 
pects is included in the economic ap- 
praisal. 

In the field of vital statistics, a 
sample census of three selected tribes 
(cabilas) has been conducted and 
the results are being tabulated. It 
will be the first survey containing 
reliable demographic results for Tri- 
politania and will include informa- 
tion on the economic status, land 
holdings, and so on of the people. A 
preliminary survey was made in 
Cyrenaica and a similar census might 
also be undertaken in this territory. 
For the Fezzan, the vital statistics 
work will be combined with the eco- 
nomic appraisal. 

In the field of agriculture, a first 
progress report on the agricultural 
situation in Libya has been prepared 
and work has commenced on a bal- 
anced program of agricultural de- 
velopment. 

In the field of viticulture, a pre- 
liminary report has been submitted 
on the viticulture production of Tri- 
politania and Cyrenaica, and a final 
report, with definite tecommenda- 
tions, is expected after a second field 
survey this summer. 

Irrigation —- Work is progressing 
on a special survey on irrigation 
problems and their solution. 

Wool Production — A preliminary 
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survey on wool production in the 
territories has been completed and 
an experimental wool “sorting” has 
been undertaken. This was consid- 
ered necessary for the formulation 
of concrete recommendations in the 
final report. Two wool sorters have 
arrived from FAO and are now at 
work. 

Electric Power — An intensive 
field study of the power situation has 
been undertaken and it is expected 
that the final report will contain 
several important recommendations 
on the provision of electric power 
for irrigation purposes. 

Economic Appraisal — The ap- 
praisal of the economic position and 
economic potentialities of the terri- 
tories is now ready. It contains a 
general review of economic condi- 
tions in Libya, a budgetary, trade and 
balance-of-payments analysis, and 
general conclusions on the prospects 
and potentialities of the Libyan 
economy. 

The Secretary-General’s report also 
describes the technical assistance ac- 
tivities of the specialized agencies. 
Thus, a Technical Training Centre 
has been started in Tripolitania as a 
joint UNESco and British Adminis- 
tration project to prepare young men 
for technical or clerical employment 
in the new administration. Two hun- 
dred and thirty students were en- 
rolled in the first year. 

UNESCO’s Advisory Committee on 
Arid Zones has recommended that 
the Director-General of UNESCO 
study the possibility of technical as- 
sistance to Libya in order to enable 
it to use the Sedi Mesri Experimen- 
tal Station near Tripoli as a national 
and international research station. 

The World Health Organization 
has prepared and sent to the United 
Nations Mission in Libya, for nego- 
tiations with the British and French 
Administrations, a draft agreement 
which provides that one WHO mis- 
sion working in Libya will be com- 
posed of a public health administra- 
tor, a sanitary engineer, and a public 
health nurse, Although the agreement 
has not yet been signed, work has 
been started by an expert sent by 
WHO. 

A mission sent by the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF) has already 
visited Tripoli and surveyed the situa- 
tion in Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and 
the Fezzan. It submitted a report to 
the Executive Board of UNICEF with 
specific recommendations concerning 
medical care for children in Libya. 
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Regulations on Informational 


Materials Surveyed 


Pg seonae on regulations affecting 
international trade in informa- 
tional materials, “Trade Barriers to 
Knowledge,” has been issued by the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. 

In a country-by-country survey of 
43 states — both UNESCO members 
and non-members — the book gives 
detailed data or tariffs, sales taxes, 
exchange controls, licensing, quota 
and export regulations as applied to 
newsprint, books, music and other 
publications, works of art, visual and 
auditory materials, scientific equip- 
ment, and materials for the blind. 

A prefatory note points out that 
the era of free trade was ended by 
the First World War and the eco- 
nomic depression of the 1930's 
brought many new restrictions — 
quotas, currency and export regula- 
tions. The Second World War, dis- 
rupting industry, shipping, and com- 
merce, was a third severe blow. 

The new book deals with some 30 
groups of materials and gives a gen- 
eral picture of the complex trade 
barriers which hinder the flow of in- 
formational materials. Customs duties 
and other import charges, for ex- 
ample, are levied on newsprint by 80 
per cent of the countries surveyed; 
on books, newspapers, and printed 
music, by 30 per cent; on paintings, 
sculptures, and scientific equipment, 
by 50 per cent. The most heavily 
taxed materials are films, sound re- 
cordings, and radio receivers; 90 per 
cent of the countries impose duties 
on these materials. Exchange con- 
trols, licenses, and quotas are the 
obstacles most frequently met; 60 
per cent of the countries limit trade 
in informational items in this way. 

All these materials, UNESCO points 
out, are “desperately needed as aids 
to the cause of enlightenment at a 
time when half the world’s population 
is still illiterate, and vast areas, un- 
der-developed or devastated by war, 
lack the means to dispel ignorance.” 
It urges governments, organizations, 
and individuals to support measures 


to remove these barriers to knowl- 
edge and so “speed the day when a 
manual such as this will no longer 
be necessary.” 

Among the remedial measures de- 
scribed are two UNESCO-sponsored 
international agreements to remove 
duties and other restrictions. The 
first, dealing specifically with films, 
sound recordings, and other audio- 
visual equipment, has been signed by 
eighteen countries and ratified by 
four. The second, a more recent 
convention which covers books, 
newspapers, and other publications, 
works of art, audio-visual materials, 
scientific equipment, and materials 
for the blind, has been signed by 22 
states and ratified by one (Yugo- 
slavia). Both agreements require rati- 
fication by ten countries to bring 
them into force. 

The texts of the two agreements 
are contained in “Trade Barriers.” 
A tabulated summary giving quick 
reference to regulations adopted by 
the 43 countries is appended. The 
book was compiled by the UNESCO 
Department of Mass Communication 
with the aid of the Intelligence Unit 
of The Economist, of London. 


As a footnote to the organiza- 
tion’s work in this field, delegates 
to the recently-concluded General 
Conference in Paris (see page 129), 
were informed of measures already 
taken by many states. Bolivia, Can- 
ada, and Colombia have already al- 
tered their tariff regulations to facil- 
itate the entry of publications, 
educational films, and recordings. 
Eight other countries (Belgium, Den- 
mark, India, Iran, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Switzerland) 
have reduced postal charges on pub- 
lications sent abroad or have indi- 
cated their willingness to extend the 
scheme initiated by the Universal 
Postal Union, whereby readers are 
able to subscribe to foreign news- 
papers and periodicals through pay- 
ments in their own national currency 
at local post offices. 
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New India-Pakistan Friction 


as Kashmir Consultations Begin 





Cease-Fire Violations, Troop Concentrations Reported 


R. Frank P. Graham, United 

Nations Representative for In- 
dia and Pakistan, arrived on the In- 
dian sub-continent on June 30 and 
immediately set out on a strenuous 
round of visits and consultations in 
the effort to achieve demilitarization 
in Kashmir preparatory to a pleb- 
iscite. 

“It is my faith and hope,” Dr. 
Graham had said on his arrival, 
“that we may be of assistance to the 
Governments of the two great na- 
tions in their responsibility and op- 
portunity for creative co-operation in 
settling this dispute at a critical 
time.” 

His mission, he emphasized two 
days later, is an expression of a basic 
purpose of the United Nations, 
peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations through the  pro- 


cedures of negotiation, understand- 
ing, and goodwill. 

“With a sense of humility and 
high faith,” he added, “we trust we 
may be of assistance to the two great 
nations in their own responsibilities 
for the settlement of differences in 
answer to the prayers of all peoples 
for freedom, creative work, justice, 
and peace in the world.” 


Tour by Representative 


Dr. Graham was accompanied on 
his tour, among others, by his Princi- 
pal Secretary, Petrus J. Schmidt, and 
his Military Adviser, General Jacob 
L. Devers. 

In the two crowded weeks that fol- 
lowed, the party had called on the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Min- 
ister of Pakistan and the President 


THE PRESIDENT OF INDIA, Dr. Rajendra Prasad (left), greets Dr. Graham at Government 
House, 
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New Delhi. 


and Prime Minister of India. They 
had also met the Prime Minister of 
Kashmir in Srinagar, the capital of 
the State, and visited the headquar- 
ters of the United Nations military 
observer groups at Uri and Domel 
on either side of the cease-fire line. 
They had also toured the Rawal- 
pindi area and western Kashmir 
where they met the head of the Azad 
Kashmir movement. 

But while this rapid field survey 
and first contacts with the parties 
were being completed, fresh charges 
and accusations reached the Security 
Council. On June 30 and again on 
July 5, India drew to the attention 
of the Council a “series of viola- 
tions,” by Pakistan, of the cease-fire 
line and of the agreement between 
the two countries. And on July 15, 
Pakistan brought to the notice of the 
Council that “heavy concentrations of 
Indian armed forces are taking place 
in East Punjab and in Jammu and 
Kashmir.” 


India’s Communications 


India’s communications drew at- 
tention particularly to seven  inci- 
dents, all of which had been reported 
to United Nations observers. All oc- 
curred in Indian territory between 
June 23 and 30, and involved Pakis- 
tan armed forces or border police 
who in most cases fired across the 
border, killing and wounding mem- 
bers of Indian border patrols. 

On one occasion, according to In- 
dia’s complaint, two men were am- 
bushed, killed, and dragged into 
Pakistan territory. On another, one 
of three wounded men was also 
taken into Pakistan territory. He and 
the two bodies were later recovered 
after the intervention of United Na- 
tions observers. 

In one incident reported, a platoon 
of Pakistan troops and 50 civilians 
raided three villages, flogged the 
male inhabitants, and made off with 
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ornaments and sheep. In another, all 
the cattle were driven away from a 
village. 

Happening in quick succession, 
these occurrences, said the Indian 
communication, “coupled with the 
fanatical warmongering propaganda 
that is daily growing in Pakistan, 
justify the suspicion that they are 
part of a planned program calcu- 
lated to lead, if unchecked, to the 
outbreak of hostilities between the 
two countries.” 

“The Government of India,” it 
continued, “take a very grave view 
of these happenings. They have 
stayed their hands so far in a de- 
termined attempt, in spite of provo- 
cation, to implement their obliga- 
tions under the cease-fire agreement, 
but a continuation of such incidents 
may well result in developments 
which it will be difficult to control 
and which they would fain avoid. 

“The violations of the cease-fire 
agreement referred to are of a very 
grave character, and, while entering 
a strong protest against these hap- 
penings, the Government of India 
consider that Pakistan should be 
pulled up and made to realize the 
responsibility of implementing their 
obligations under the _ cease-fire 
agreement.” 


Pakistan Cablegram 


Pakistan’s complaint of Indian 
troop movements was made in a 
message to the Security Council on 
July 15. “The bulk of the Indian 
army,” it reported, “is now concen- 
trated against Pakistan borders. In 
particular, all its armored forma- 
tions have been moved forward 
within easy striking distance of West 
Pakistan. This constitutes a grave 
threat to the security of Pakistan 
and to international peace.” 

Forwarded to the Council was a 
copy of a telegram which the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan therefore had 
sent to the Prime Minister of India 
regarding the “large-scale concentra- 
tions of Indian armed forces.” 

“The main reason for the existing 
state of tension between India and 
Pakistan,” this telegram stated, “is 
the persistent refusal by the Govern- 
ment of India to settle the dispute 
between the two countries by peace- 
ful means. Pakistan has made every 
effort for a just and peaceful settle- 
ment of these disputes and has dem- 
onstrated time and again its desire to 
maintain peace and friendly relations 
with India. As I have repeatedly as- 
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serted, Pakistan has no aggressive 
designs against anyone. 

“The maintenance of a peaceful 
atmosphere is of particular impor- 
tance at the present time when Dr. 
Graham, the United Nations Repre- 
sentative, is endeavoring to carry out 
the duties entrusted to him by the 
Security Council in its resolution of 
March 30, 1951. 

“In the interests of international 
peace and of neighborly relations be- 
tween our two countries, I would 
most earnestly urge you to remove 
the threat to the security of Pakistan 
created by the forward move of your 
armed forces.” 


India’s Reply 


Three days later, the reply of the 
Prime Minister of India to this tele- 
gram from the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan was sent to the Council by 
India. 

“Your apprehension that there is 
any threat to the security of Pakistan 
and to international peace on the 
part of India is completely unjusti- 
fied,” this reply said. “India’s policy 
continues to be to preserve and en- 
sure peace and to avoid war. We 
have demonstrated this by our re- 
duction of the Indian Army last 
year in the hope that this might have 
some effect on Pakistan. But, ac- 
cording to our information, con- 
tinued and intensive efforts have 
been made to increase the armed 


forces of Pakistan which have been 
largely massed on _ the Indian 
frontiers. 

“In addition to this, an intensive 
and astonishing campaign for jehad 
and war against India has been car- 
ried on, not only by newspapers but 
by responsible authorities in Pakis- 
tan. We have repeatedly drawn the 
attention of your Government to 
this. 

“During the last five weeks, raids 
into Kashmir State territory across 
the cease-fire line and elsewhere have 
also intensified. As you know, we 
have drawn the attention of the 
United Nations to these serious de- 
velopments. 

“My Government cannot ignore 
this continual talk and preparation 
for war in Pakistan, and we would 
be failing in our duty if we did not 
take effective defence measures. The 
facts that you have mentioned in 
your telegram are not correct, but it 
is true that certain troop movements 
have been ordered by us for de- 
fensive purposes. As I have repeat- 
edly said before, I assure you that 
there is no intention whatever for 
any aggressive action On our part, 
but any aggression on Indian terri- 
tory will be resisted.” 

“I would earnestly urge you,” Pre- 
mier Nehru concluded, “to stop the 
propaganda for jehad and war 
against India in Pakistan. This will 
help more than anything else in im- 
proving the relations between our 
two countries.” 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF PAKISTAN, Liaquat Ali Khan (right), is visited by Dr. Graham 
in Karachi. 
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Refugee Problem 
Not Yet Solved 





High Commissioner Submits First Report 


Cc 


N spite of the “outstanding achieve- 

ment” of the International Refu- 
gee Organization which has _ suc- 
ceeded in finding new homes tor 
about one million people, it is “a 
most serious misapprehension” to 
believe that the refugee problem has 
been more or less solved, according 
to a report by Dr. G. J. Van Heuven 
Goedhart, United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 

Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart took 
charge of his office on January |. 
His report, which will be submitted 
to the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly, describes 
the work of his Office during its first 
five months and appraises its future 
tasks. 

In support of his conclusion that 
“the refugee problem has by no 
means been solved,” the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner says that 
in Western Germany, apart from nine 
million expellees, who are outside his 
mandate, there is a residual group of 
100,000 displaced persons or refu- 
gees, together with a further 1,500,- 
000 refugees from the Eastern Zone 
of Germany. In Austria, in addi- 
tion to 25,000 displaced persons or 
refugees, there are within the man- 
date of the United Nations High 
Commissioner another 300,000 ex- 
pellees, over 50 per cent living in 
camps. 


Complicated Situation 


“If one realizes,” says Dr. Van 
Heuven Goedhart, “that in a country 
like France alone, owing to the gen- 
erous policy of granting asylum, 
there are 400,000 refugees, and that 
in other European countries there are 
residual groups amounting to between 
20,000 and 80,000, and that further- 
more the assimilation of tens of 
thousands of refugees who have been 
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transported to other countries has 
not yet reached its final stage, then 
one can hardly speak of a ‘solved 
problem.” The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that, due 
to present international tensions, new 
refugees are constantly appearing in 
the countries of first asylum. 

The report emphasizes the prob- 
lem of assimilating in the coun- 
tries in which they now reside of 
residual groups of refugees who can- 
not be settled by 1Ro because a ma- 
jority of them fall into the category 
of difficult cases. While he is aware 
that he has no direct mandate to 
engage in repatriation and resettle- 
ment without the approval of the 
General Assembly, the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner considers 
it his duty to look “for any pos- 
sibilities” of voluntary resettlement 
or repatriation which would provide 
a solution for refugees entitled to 
claim international protection. 

“But,” says Dr. Van Heuven 
Goedhart, “if a substantial number 
of the refugees within my mandate 
cannot be voluntarily repatriated or 
resettled then it seems to me that my 
chief task must be, in countries where 
this is feasible, to assist the local 
settlement of those refugees within 
the competence of my office for 
whom there are no chances of re- 
settlement, and to promote the com- 
plete assimilation of all those refu- 
gees who have been resettled.” 

The report enumerates “a series 
of grave problems” involved in the 
assimilation of refugees in the coun- 
tries of first asylum. In the first place, 
these countries are, generally speak- 
ing, densely populated. Their gov- 
ernments are “faced by contradictory 
exigencies,” that is, their desire to 
comply with the humanitarian prin- 
ciple of accepting refugees who have 


fled their country by persecution or 
fear of persecution, and their duty 
to protect the security and economic 
interests of their own nationals. The 
burden imposed on them by the in- 
flux of large numbers of refugees is 
considerable, and it is doubtful if 
they can carry out a policy of as- 
similation without a diversion of some 
of the foreign economic aid which 
they are receiving. Added to this is 
the attitude of their peoples toward 
the assimilation of refugees—fear of 
competition, unwillingness to accept 
foreigners, and political considera- 
tions. 


Field Offices Suggested 


In order to fulfil the requirements 
of international protection of retu- 
gees, the United Nations High Com- 
missioner suggests the establishment 
of eleven field offices to help gov- 
ernments of the countries concerned 
to solve the difficult problems of as- 
similation. A number of Govern- 
ments — the United States, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Austria, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg and Italy — have already 
expressed their readiness to receive 
a representative of the High Com- 
missioner’s Office. These field offices 
will enable the High Commissioner 
to maintain direct contact with the 
Governments as well as with the 
refugees themselves, and also with 
the voluntary agencies working on 
their behalf. 

In the opinion of Dr. Van Heuven 
Goedhart, the draft convention on 
the status of refugees and stateless 
persons, which is now being consid- 
ered by the Conference of Plenipo- 
tentiaries in Geneva (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol XI, no. 1) should provide 
an adequate status for very large 
numbers of refugees who did not 
hitherto enjoy the benefits of any 
internationally recognized legal posi- 
tion. “I sincerely hope,” he says, “that 
governments in whose _ territories 
there are refugees will see their way 
to becoming parties to the Conven- 
tion.” 

The report also reveals that the 
Rockefeller Foundation decided in 
April to grant a sum of up to $100,- 
000 to carry out an analytical and 
objective survey of the problems of 
refugees coming within the compe- 
tence of the High Commissioner’s 
Office. A preliminary survey will be 
submitted to the next General As- 
sembly, and the final survey will be 
completed by May 1952. 
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World Population Quadrupled 


in Last Three Centuries 


ORLD population has nearly 

quadrupled in the last three 
centuries, and two thirds of this in- 
crease has occurred within the last 
century. In the last fifty years, more 
people have been added tian the 
population in 1900 in the whole 
world, excluding Asia. And the rate 
of growth for the twentieth century 
shows world population to be in- 
creasing as never before. 

These figures are given in a World 
Health Organization study, “The 
Growth of Population,” by Dr. G. 
Swaroop, Chief of the WHO Statisti- 
cal Studies Section, as part of the 
Epidemiological and Vital Statistics 
Reports series. 

The 1900 figure is estimated at 
1,552,000,000; in 1949, it was 
2,378,000,000. 

To the public-health worker, 
writes Dr. Swaroop, problems relat- 
ing to the growth of the population 
are obviously of paramount impor- 
tance. Considerable confusion has 
been caused by the widespread dis- 
cussion of this problem in recent 
years. On the one hand, the 
dangers of over-population have 
been stressed in scientific as well as 
general publications. If, through con- 
certed health measures, additional 
lives are saved without a correspond- 
ing increase in the basic necessities 
of life—food, clothing, shelter—con- 
ditions resulting from over-popula- 
tion are only aggravated. On the 
other hand, it has been pointed out 
that in certain western countries, 
where the birth rate has diminished 
and population increase slowed 
down, the proportion of aged and in- 
firm is increasing. Some have be- 
come apprehensive of impending 
economic catastrophe caused by rela- 
tively few young people having to 
support .a disproportionately large 
number of the aged and the unpro- 
ductive. From either point of view it 
has been implied that intensive pub- 
lic-health measures will make condi- 
tions worse by bringing about 


scarcity and starvation in over-popu- . 


lated countries or cause economic 
collapse in others. 

For these reasons, the study at- 
tempts to bring together the best 
statistical information available in a 
ready and compact form without 
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discussing any of these theories. 
Most of the figures, particularly 
those referring to the year 1949, are 
taken from publications by the Sta- 
tistical Office of the United Nations. 

Dr. Swaroop emphasizes the possi- 
ble inaccuracies in a study of this 
nature, based, in great part, on esti- 
mates. In China, for example, a 
complete census has never been un- 
dertaken, though that country alone 
may well contain one fifth of the 
world’s population. The same is true 
of the indigenous African popula- 
tion, which has never been enu- 
merated. Reasonable estimates of 
population are available for recent 
years for only about 70 per cent of 
the world’s population. Nevertheless, 
a tentative picture of population re- 
placement and growth may be made 
by studying trends for each country 
having adequate statistics and esti- 
mating for those regions which do 
not. 4 


Population Figures Compared 


Of the 52 countries tabulated, 
only one—the Republic of Ireland— 
has actually shown a decrease (7 
per cent) during the period 1900- 
1949. There, the population went 
down from 3,200,000 to 3,000,000. 
Of the countries listed, Argentina 
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showed the largest percentage gain; 
its population rose from 4,800,000 
in 1900 to 16,800,000 in 1949, an 
increase of 251 per cent. Argentina 
is followed by Cuba (231 per cent), 
Colombia (217 per cent), and Bra- 
zil (191 per cent). 

On the whole, the American con- 
tinents have recorded the greatest 
relative increase during the past 50 
years. This rise amounted to about 
112 per cent, the 1949 population 
being estimated at 320,800,000 as 
compared with 151,000,000 in 1900. 

The rate of increase has been 
slower in Europe (36 per cent, not 
including the U.S.S.R). Estimated at 
288,000,000 in 1900, Europe’s pop- 
ulation had grown to approximately 
392,000,000 by 1949. The area now 
comprising the U.S.S.R. had, in 
1900, a population less than half 
that of the rest of Europe. In the 
past 50 years, about 74,000,000 have 
been added and the U.S.S.R. now 
has a population of 200,000,000. 
The next greatest increase in Europe 
was recorded in Italy. Its population 
rose during the period from 33,400,- 
000 to 46,000,000. 

In Oceania the population rose 
100 per cent, up to 12,400,000 in 
1949. In Africa the increase was 
41 per cent; the African population 
in 1949 was estimated at 197,900,- 
000 as against 140,700,000 in 1900. 

Half the total increase has been 
contributed by Asian countries alone. 
Although some of the smaller coun- 
tries, such as Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, and Thailand, recorded in- 
creases of well over 100 per cent, the 
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India Thanks Secretariat 


For Food Gift 


“THE gift of wheat that the Unit- 
ed Nations Secretariat Commit- 
tee is sending us is most welcome 
indeed,” said Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru in a letter dated July 6 
to Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Chairman 
of the United Nations Secretariat 
Committee for Food Relief to India. 
“Personally,” the Prime Minister 
added, “I feel that such gifts, com- 
ing from individuals, are more wel- 
come than much larger quantities 
coming to us impersonally from a 
government or an organization. I 
hope that you will be good enough 
to convey my gratitude to those who 
have contributed so generously.” 
In writing to the Prime Minister, 





two largest countries—China and In- 
dia before partition—increased rela- 
tively slowly at rates of approxi- 
mately 30 per cent and 49 per cent 
respectively. Yet their contribution 
to the total world increase is esti- 
mated at almost a third. 

The factors contributing to the in- 
crease were presumably the settle- 
ment of new lands, scientific and in- 
dustrial progress, and developments 
in medical science and technology. 
But “the latter factors are no doubt 
at work among the non-European 
populations. For instance, the period 
of accelerated rates in countries such 
as Egypt, India, Pakistan, and Indo- 
nesia has occurred much later than 
in the West.” 

Before the eighteenth century, 
mortality was the major controlling 
factor in population growth. How- 
ever, through the extension of the 
benefits of medical science, public 
health measures, and other factors, 
mortality is being reduced at varying 
rates in many parts of the world. 

It is therefore necessary increas- 
ingly to take into account factors 
other than mortality, such as the 
age and sex distribution, nuptiality, 
and fecundity. 

Proper allowance must also be 
made for the consequences of wars, 
famines, floods, or other natural 
calamities; for economic and social 
changes; and for the extent to which 
natural resources are likely to be 
exploited in the context of the exist- 
ing pressure of population on the 
soil. 
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Dr. Bunche had pointed out “how 
deep and genuine is the friendship 
for the people of India among in- 
ternational civil servants who deal 
professionally with world crises and 
problems.” “The gesture,” he said, 
“was fundamentally humanitarian 
but I feel that the spirit behind this 
gift to India was also an expression 
of the United Nations ideal that 
problems such as these are the com- 
mon responsibility of the one 
humanity, the more so because it 
was unofficial, voluntary and spon- 
taneous.” 

The first shipment of the wheat 
bought with the contributions 
reached Bombay on July 16. There, 
at an impressive dockside ceremony, 
Dr. Boleslaw Leitgeber, Director 
of the United Nations Information 
Centre in India, received the gift 
from his colleagues and turned it 
over to the Regional Food Director 
of the Government. 

The shipment was transported by 
the S.S. City of Birmingham free of 
cost. The ship, along with others, 
American, British, and Dutch, be- 
longing to companies which are mem- 


bers of the India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and Burma Outward Freight Confer- 
ence in New York had waived 
transportation costs as a gesture of 
sympathy with the United Nations 
Secretariat in its humanitarian ef- 
fort. 

With the background of the City 
of Birmingham flying the flag of the 
United Nations, representatives of 
the Governments of India and Bom- 
bay, the Bombay Association for the 
United Nations and of the press and 
radio participated in the ceremony. 
In accepting the gift the Regional 
Director for Food Grains expressed 
deep gratitude on behalf of the peo- 
ple of India and appreciation of its 
voluntary character and speed of 
despatch. Sir Rustom Masani, Chair- 
man of the United Nations Associa- 
tion, paid tribute to the act as a 
proof of international sympathy. 

The shipments, of which the first 
lot was carried by the City of Bir- 
mingham, total 100 tons. Further 
purchases are being made through 
the procurement division of the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. A sum of 
over $20,000 was collected includ- 
ing 90,000 French francs con- 
tributed by the secretariat of UNESCO 
in Paris. Latest of the contributions 
was $2,446 contributed by the staff 
of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. 


Argentine Minister Visits Headquarters 





DR. JERONIMO REMORINO, recently-appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs of Argentina, 

visited Headquarters on July 10 where he was received by Acting Secretary-General Byron 

Price. Dr. Remorino was formerly Argentine Ambassador to the United States and permanent 
representative of his country to the United Nations. 
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‘Shaping New Convention 


on Refugee Rights 


T 


N international instrument to 

give well-defined legal status to 
refugees is being shaped by the Con- 
ference of Plenipotentiaries which 
has been meeting in Geneva since 
July 2. The convention now being 
prepared will give firm foundation in 
international law to those whose pres- 
ent status, as Dr. J. G. Van Heuven 
Goedhart, High Commissioner for 
Refugees, put it, resembles that of a 
ship sailing the high seas without a 
flag. 

Convened under a General Assem- 
bly directive, the Conference is being 
attended by plenipotentiaries of 26 
states, both Members and _ non- 
Members of the United Nations. Its 
task is to complete and sign a con- 
vention on the status of refugees and 
the Protocol relating to the status of 
stateless persons. The Conference 
has before it a draft prepared and 
revised at two sessions by an ad hoc 
Committee of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. The first article of the 
draft convention contains a defini- 
tion of the term “refugee” as adopted 
by the Assembly and forwarded to 
the Conference for its consideration. 

The Conference has already adop- 
ted the texts of many of the 40 
articles of discussion and substantive 
modification. Definition of a refugee 
to whom the convention shall apply, 
as adopted by the Conference, differs 
in one material respect from that 
adopted by the Assembly. The As- 
sembly defined a refugee as a person 
who “as a result of events occurring 
before January 1, 1951” is outside 
his country owing to well-founded 
fear of presecution for reasons of 





Iran Signs Aid Agreement 


Iran and the International Labor 
Organization signed a supplementary 
technical assistance agreement on 
July 16. The agreement covers tech- 
nical assistance to be provided by 
ILO in the fields of labor inspection 
and labor statistics. Two agreements 
signed earlier this year cover the 
fields of co-operation, social security, 
industrial relations, and minimum 
wage-fixing machinery. 
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race, religion, nationality or political 
opinion, and is unwilling to avail 
himself of the protection of that 
country. This wording, the delegate 
of France argued, could be taken to 
mean that those governments which 
signed the convention would be 
signing a “blank check.” He pro- 
posed to limit the definition to 
those who were refugees as a result 
of events occurring “in Europe” be- 
fore January 1, 1951. The French 
position was supported by Sweden, 
Italy and the United States. The dele- 
gates of the United Kingdom, Egypt, 
Iraq, and Yugoslavia opposed the 
principle of excluding certain classes 


of refugees from the scope of the 
convention. 

The Conference unanimously 
adopted a compromise proposal by 
the delegate of the Vatican, which 
provided that a person would be con- 
sidered a refugee “as a result of 
events occurring in Europe, or in 
Europe and other continents, depend- 
ing on a statement to be made by 
each high contracting party at the 
time of signature and accession.” 

The other articles so far adopted 
by the Conference cover the rights 
of refugees in such matters as owner- 
ship of property, right of association, 
access to courts of law, wage-earning 
employment, welfare, identity papers 
and travel documents. Also adopted 
were a number of final articles deal- 
ing with measures of implementation, 
settlement of disputes, ratification, 
reservations and denunciation. 

(A full report on the Convention 
as finally approved will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of the BULLETIN.) 





Israel Interference With Jordan 


Waters Charged 


SRAEL interference with the flow 
I of the River Jordan has become 
catastrophic to Jordanian farmers, 
according to a complaint submitted 
to the Secretary-General by the Jor- 
dan Foreign Minister. An end to this 
“aggression” was called for in the 
communication which Dr. Y. Hai- 
kal, Jordan’s Minister in Washing- 
ton, discussed with the Secretary- 
General on June 19. 

Some 528,500,000 cubic metres a 
year, formerly used for irrigation in 
the Jordan Valley, south of Lake 
Tiberias, is now being withdrawn, 
according to the complaint. Seven 
pumps on the north bank of the 
River Yarmuk remove an estimated 
31,500,000 cubic metres a year. 

Not only has the water level of 
the Jordan been lowered, but a 
catastrophic increase in salinity has 
taken place. During the mandate 
period, salinity never exceeded the 
allowable 300 parts to 1,000,000, 
but recent tests by Jordan experts 
have shown that the salinity at the 
Allenby Bridge on the Amman- 
Jerusalem Highway has risen to 
1,130. 

“Unless prompt action is taken to 
prevent this illegal interference by 
Israel in the free flow of the River 





Jordan at Deganiya,” the communi- 
cation says, “the general economy of 
the Jordan Kingdom is bound to be 
seriously affected, and all further de- 
velopment in irrigation from the 
river must cease.” The complaint 
terms the interference a flagrant con- 
travention of international law. 

At Jordan’s request, the complaint 
was distributed to United Nations 
delegations on July 6. Accompany- 
ing it were a report by the Jordan 
Director of Lands and Surveys and 
a map of the area. 

On the question of presenting the 
case to the Security Council, Dr. 
Haikal said that he would communi- 
cate with the Secretary-General 
again as soon as he heard from his 
Government. 
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UNESCO Maps Extensive 


Program for 1952 





Con ference E mpbhasizes Educational Projects 


NE half of mankind can neither 

read nor write. Recognizing this 
massive obstacle to progress in any 
field, the Sixth General Conference 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
has directed that educational activi- 
ties, and particularly fundamental 
education, be given the major em- 
phasis in its 1952 program. 

The Conference, which met in 
Paris from June 18 to July 11, was 
the largest in the organization’s five- 
year history. Delegations from 54 
member states were present, eight of 
them led by ministers of education. 
Thirty-five national commissions for 
UNESCO and 60 non-governmental 
organizations also sent representa- 
tives. As its President, the Confer- 
ence elected the chairman of the 
United States delegation, Howland 
H. Sergeant, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs. 


Educational Activities 


The Conference gave unanimous 
support to the project to establish, 
in the next twelve years, six centres 
to train thousands of teachers in 
techniques of fundamental education. 
The program will cost $20,000,000 
and will be financed in part from 
outside the regular UNESCO budget. 
The first centre (for Latin America) 
Opened in Patzcuaro, Mexico, in 
May, and the Conference ap- 
propriated funds to open a second 
in 1952. 

Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Egypt, 
Lebanon, the Philippines, and Tur- 
key have asked that the centre be 
established in their territory but the 
site has not yet been selected. Even- 
tually, centres will be set up in East- 
ern Asia, South-east Asia, Equatorial 
Africa, India, and the Middle East. 
Full co-operation in this project was 
pledged by the executive heads of 
the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and the International Labor Office. 
Each of these agencies will supply 
instructors. 
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The education of industrial work- 
ers will be the main policy of 
UNESCO’s adult-education program 
for 1952. The Conference approved 
establishment of a workers’ educa- 
tion centre in the Paris area, to 
train leaders in education methods 
and organization of courses for work- 
ers, particularly in relation to inter- 
national understanding. After a 
three-month trial, the work of this 
centre will be assessed by a special 
committee. 

In addition, 400 travelling fellow- 
ships will be offered to individual 
workers or groups of workers. The 
fellowships will be given through 
international non-governmental or- 
ganizations concerned with workers’ 
education so that workers can take 
part in international education ac- 
tivities within regions. 


Program on Human Rights 


UNESCO will increase its work of 
explaining and attempting to imple- 
ment the principles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. One 
aspect of this work is a long-term 
program for compulsory education. 
The first step in this campaign was a 
Conference on Public Education, 
held in Geneva from July 12 to 21 
and sponsored jointly by UNESCO and 
the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion. It was attended by delegates 
from many countries and territories 
ranging from the most developed 
states to under-developed countries 
where but a small proportion of chil- 
dren attend school. 

Other plans approved include a 
ten-day regional conference in South- 
east Asia late in 1952 and a similar 
conference in the Middle East the 
following year. Educational missions 
will be available in 1952 to UNESCO 
members working to extend free and 
compulsory education. 

UNESCO will continue its efforts to 
eliminate race prejudice. First, it 
will endeavor to remove misconcep- 
tions from which prejudices arise 


by publishing pamphlets written by 
qualified specialists, such as geneti- 
cists, anthropologists, and psychol- 
Ogists, working under UNESCO au- 
spices. Second, the organization will 
sponsor research on examples of 
good inter-racial relations, in order 
to work out a program based on 
specific examples. An extensive soci- 
ological survey on race relations in 
Brazil — considered an outstanding 
example—is now being conducted. 
In 1952, a report on methods used 
in six countries (not yet selected) 
to eradicate racial discrimination in 
their territories will be begun. The 
report will include an assessment of 
results as well as a study of methods. 


Effects of Industrialization 


Another survey, to be made in 
1952, will concern the sociological 
effects of the industrialization of 
under-developed areas. UNESCO hopes 
to obtain a general view of the social 
repercussions of technical develop- 
ment in Africa, including its effects 
on family life, customs, and tradi- 
tions. A regional conference for 
South-east Asia will be called in 
1952 (very probably in Ceylon) so 
that these governments can exchange 
views with experts from other parts 
of the world. 


Co-operation with United Nations 


The Conference adopted a special 
resolution on the basis of the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolutions approved 
by the United Nations General As- 
sembly. The UNESCO resolution de- 
clares that, in the event of an act of 
aggression or breach of the peace, 
and upon the request of the United 
Nations Security Council or General 
Assembly, UNESCO will facilitate 
“through educational and other ap- 
propriate means at its disposal wide- 
spread understanding of the nature 
and background of the action taken 
by the United Nations to maintain or 
restore peace.” 

The organization’s program for 
education about the United Nations 
will include an educational film to be 
produced in 1952, showing how the 
United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies work and the activities they 
conduct throughout the world. 


Two Conventions To Be Drafted 


The Conference decided to draft 
two international conventions in 
1952. A first draft of one, a Univer- 
sal Copyright Convention, was com- 
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pleted by a group of experts during 
the Conference session. (UNESCO 
has put in three years of preparatory 
work on this subject.) This text will 
be sent to governments for comment, 
with an invitation to a conference, 
in 1952, to adopt and sign the con- 
vention. The convention will provide 
a simple system for protection of 
rights of authors and other creative 
artists throughout the world. 

The second convention is designed 
to reduce the obstacles to free move- 
ment of persons travelling for edu- 
cational, scientific, or cultural pur- 
poses. A draft will be prepared by 
UNESCO in 1952 and also be sub- 
mitted to governments for comments. 
A meeting of experts and representa- 
tives of member states will then be 
convened to restudy the draft in 
the light of these observations. The 
draft will then be submitted for 
adoption to the 1952 session of the 
General Conference. 


Scientific and Cultural Activity 


The delegates singled out UNESCO’s 
Field Science Co-operation Offices 
for special praise, and agreed to 
extend their activity. The Offices are, 
at present, in Montevideo, for Latin 
America; Cairo and Istanbul, for the 
Middle East; New Delhi, for South 
Asia; and Djakarta and Manila, for 
South-east Asia. 

Work on institutes of scientific 
research will be extended. The Con- 
ference approved the proposed pro- 
gram to broaden the work of the 
International Arid Zone Research 
Council, which is working to check 
soil erosion and desert conditions. 

Delegates also approved the estab- 
lishment of an International Compu- 
tation Centre, which will place at 
any nation’s disposal the use of the 
so-called “electronic brain.” The cost 
of this Centre will be apportioned 
among the countries which make use 
of it. 

A Scientific and Cultural History 
of Mankind, for which an outline 
has been prepared by scholars work- 
ing under UNESCO auspices, will be 
written during the next five years. 
The Conference approved the sum 
of $44,000 for the first part of the 
work, to be done in 1952. This 
project, to be completed by an inter- 
national commission of nine mem- 
bers and 42 corresponding members, 
is intended to give evidence of the 
fundamental unity of mankind in the 
conquest of knowledge and produc- 
tion of all forms of art. 
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The sum of $167,440 was ap- 
proved for subsidies and service con- 
tracts in connection with cultural 
activities. The amount will be divided 
among seventeen non-governmental 
organizations, of which the most im- 
portant (set up by UNESCO) are 
the International Council for Phil- 
osophy and Humanistic Studies, the 
International Theatre Institute, the 
International Music Council, the In- 
ternational Council of Museums, the 
International P.E.N. Club, and the 
International Council of Archives. 


Rehabilitation 


The Conference voted $90,000 to 
enable UNESCO to continue and in- 
tensify its program of education for 
Arab refugee children from Palestine 
now living in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
and the Gaza strip. The program 
was begun early in 1949, when 30 
schools were opened in camps pre- 
pared for reception of refugees. It 
has since been extended, under the 
direction of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, and with 
the assistance of member states and 
voluntary societies. On May 31, 
1951, 43,681 pupils were enrolled 
in 114 schools. 

A large part of UNESCO rehabilita- 
tion work will be devoted, during 
the coming year, to educational re- 
construction in Korea, as the result 
of an appeal sent to the Conference 
by George Paik, Minister of Educa- 
tion of the Republic of Korea. Mr. 
Paik asked that UNESCO send a mis- 
sion of experts to survey immediate 
and urgent needs in the progress of 
educational work, and that UNESCO 
help in obtaining paper and presses 
needed for school textbooks and in 
training of teachers. This program 
will be worked out in detail later 
this year. 


Technical Assistance 


In reporting on technical assist- 
ance, Director-General Jaime Torres 
Bodet disclosed that UNESCO has 
signed 49 agreements with 25 mem- 
ber states. Under these agreements, 
the organization has undertaken to 
send 160 experts to these countries 
and to provide 197 travelling fellow- 
ships to their nationals who wish to 
specialize in educational or scientific 
work, 

Budget estimates for the 1952 
technical-assistance program amount 
to $4,627,046. This covers all proj- 





ects for next year, in addition to 
expenses of administration and pro- 
gram planning. Education projects 
account for 58 per cent of the bud- 
get, and, in accordance with the 
Conference’s directive, 30 per cent, 
or $1,408,466, will be devoted to 
projects of fundamental education. 

All but five of the 59 states which 
were UNESCO members when the 
Conference began were represented. 
At the Conference, five new mem- 
bers—Cambodia, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Japan, Laos, and 
Viet Nam—were admitted. Thus, 
the present membership of 64 is an 
increase of 44 over the original mem- 
bers which deposited instruments of 
acceptance when UNESCO came into 
being on November 4, 1946. 

Finally, to finance one of the 
largest programs since the inception 
of the organization, the representa- 
tives approved a budget of $8,718,- 
000 for 1952 activities. 


Scientists Sent to Aid 
Brazil, Israel, Turkey 


HREE scientific missions have 

been sent by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization to aid development in 
Brazil, Turkey, and Israel, under the 
organization’s technical assistance 
program. 

Ugo Camerini, an Italian expert 
on cosmic ray research, and Gerard 
Hopp, a Dutch electronics specialist, 
are on their way to Brazil to answer 
a request for aid in using scientific 
research as part of Brazil’s economic 
development plan. They are the first 
scientists to be sent under the pro- 
gram for Brazil. By the terms of an 
agreement signed in early July, 
UNESCO will send other experts in 
magnetic surveying of underground 
iron ore resources and problems of 
the cold storage of food products. 

Professor Beno Gutenberg, a seis- 
mologist, is now in Ankara to help 
the Turkish Government set up the 
research facilities it needs to deter- 
mine what parts of the country are 
most vulnerable to earthquakes. 

Professor Gutenberg is on a two- 
month mission to Turkey and Israel. 
Both countries requested help in 
examining how dams and other heavy 
construction can be located on sites 
where there is the least possible 
danger of earthquake damage. 

UNESCO will also send Israel an 
expert to study the possibilities of 
harnessing desert winds to produce 
electricity. 
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Non-Governmental Organizations 


Comment on Human Rights Proposals 


T the outset of a one-day session 

on July 5 at the Headquarters, 
the Economic and Social Council’s 
Committee on’ Non-Governmental 
Organizations — composed of China, 
Canada, France, U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, the United States and 
Uruguay—voted on a question of its 
competence regarding consultation 
with non-governmental organizations 
in Categories A and B. 

Sergei I. Rassadin, of the U.S.S.R., 
objected to the Committee hearing 
the representative of the Agudas 
Israel World Organization on alleged 
violations of human rights in Hun- 
gary. He stated the under rule 81 
of the Council’s rules of procedure 
the Committee could consult with or- 
ganizations in Categories A and B 
on matters within their competence 
concerning items on the Council’s 
provisional agenda. While the ques- 
tion of the Covenant on Human 
Rights was on the agenda, that of 
alleged violations of human rights 
in Hungary was not. 

Acting Chairman Philip de Seynes, 
of France, ruled that under rule 80 
the Committee could consult with 
the organizations on matters within 
their competence, whether or not 
these matters concerned items on 
the Council’s agenda. The ruling was 
upheld by 5 votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.) 


Alleged Mass Deportation 
In Hungary 


Dr. Isaac Lewin, representative of 
the Agudas Israel World Organiza- 
tion, then reported that for many 
months, the Hungarian Government 
had been violating human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. Tens of thou- 
sands from all classes, including a 
very high proportion of Jews, had 
already been deported and _ perse- 
cuted. One thousand two hundred 
families in Budapest were involved 
under a new wave of deportations 
begun last May. Many were commit- 
ting suicide because they were con- 
vinced that deportation to concentra- 
tion camps was ultimately followed 
by extermination, as had been the 
practice under the Germans. Similar 
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conditions, Dr. Lewin said, prevailed 
in Romania where hundreds of Jew- 
ish leaders had been arrested, and 
were being held incommunicado in 
the worst possible conditions. 

Dr. Lewin urged Council consid- 
eration of these mass deportations 
as a violation of human rights, and 
as inhuman and contrary to accepted 
standards of civilized governments. 
The deportees had the right to be 
brought back to their homes, and 
further deportations stopped forth- 
with. 

Mr. Rassadin said that there was 
no foundation whatever for the 
slanderous accusations against two 
people’s democracies which were 
fighting for their independence and 
sovereignty. In answer, Walter 
Kotschnig, of the United States, 
pointed out that the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment itself and the Hungarian 
press had openly admitted that so- 
called undesirable elements were be- 
ing expelled because their living 
space was needed for workers. 

Several comments on the draft 
Covenant on Human Rights were 
made by representatives of other 
organizations. The first of these 
came from Dr. Max Beer, of the 
International League for the Rights 
of Man, who urged the importance 
of a full discussion by the Council, 
particularly because the Commis- 
sion had taken a hasty decision on 
the vital question of the right of 
individuals to make petitions. Dr. 
Beer also suggested a general system 
of reporting by states on how they 
applied the Assembly’s recommen- 
dations on human rights: a system 
which would cover not only the con- 
tracting parties to the Covenant but 
all states Members of the United 
Nations, as well as all those states 
which were bound to respect human 
rights under the terms of any spe- 
cific treaty. 


Draft Covenant Criticized 
Speaking for the International As- 


socition of Penal Law and Interna- 
tional Bureau for the Unification of 


Penal Law, Protessor V. V. Pella 
expressed concern over the present 
Article 11 in the draft Covenant 
which would authorize a state to try 
and punish any person for any act 
which at the time of commission was 
criminal “according to the generally 
recognized principles of law.” This 
provision would allow states to issue 
retroactive laws and would violate 
the fundamental principle of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights that no one shall be held 
guilty for any act which did not 
constitute a penal offence “under 
national or international law” at the 
time when it was committed. The 
present draft article, Professor Pella 
emphasized, would lead to much un- 
certainty and possibly to arbitrary 
action. 

Professor Pella also referred to 
“spectacular trials” which were char- 
acterized by confessions obtained by 
methods that were much worse than 
torture. The present draft of Article 
10 which merely prohibited torture 
as a means of obtaining confessions 
was inadequate. Psychological meth- 
ods to obtain false statements and 
self-incrimination should also be 
covered, 


Immediate Implementation of 
Human Rights 


Suggestions to implement human 
rights in the interim period while 
the Covernant was being drafted 
came from Colonel Bernard Bern- 
stein, representative of the Co-ordi- 
nating Board of Jewish Organizations. 
He proposed that Member govern- 
ments designate immediately their 
own permanent national commis- 
sions to appraise measures for the 
protection of human rights, report 
on their findings, and make recom- 
mendations. Secondly, the General 
Assembly should recommend that 
Member governments immediately 
take all practicable measures to pro- 
tect human rights and report on 
these to the Secretary-General for 
study by the Commission on Human 
Rights. 

Colonel Bernstein proposed also 
that the General Assembly should 
immediately establish a Human 
Rights Committee similar to that pro- 
posed in the draft Covenant: a com- 
mittee that would not take decisions 
which could be legally enforced, but 
would ascertain the facts and make 
its good offices available to the states 
concerned. It would be concerned 
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with human rights already recognized 
by the Charter and the Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


WFTU’s Complaint 


Miss Kahn, representative of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU), then raised the matter of 
the withdrawal of her passport by 
the United States Government. She 
had been appointed WFTU’s represen- 
tative to the forthcoming session of 
the Economic and Social Council, 
she said, and the action of the United 
States Government was an interfer- 
ence with the rights and privileges 
of non-governmental organizations in 
consultative status with the Council. 

Walter Kotschnig, of the United 
States, replied that this was an issue 
Only between the Government and 
the citizen concerned. Any govern- 
ment had the right to refuse a pass- 
port to any national who might in- 
dulge in propaganda hostile to his 





Six More Offers 
To Relief Program 


IX additional offers of contribu- 

tions to the United Nations pro- 
gram for the relief and rehabilitation 
of Palestine refugees have been re- 
ceived by the Secretary-General, 
bringing the number of participating 
governments to 27. 

The largest offer was made by 
Australia which set aside $250,000 
for the program ended on June 30 
and $350,000 for the 1951-52 pro- 
gram begining July 1. Other offers 
came from Belgium ($30,000), El 
Salvador ($500), New Zealand 
($210,000), Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
($140,000), and Viet Nam ($5,000). 
At the same time, two of these 
countries offered contributions for 
the Korean relief and rehabilitation 
program: El Salvador ($500) and 
Viet Nam ($10,000). 

El Salvador’s “modest” contribu- 
tion to the two programs, said For- 
eign Minister Roberto E. Canessa, 
was due to the fact that his Govern- 
ment had had to put all resources into 
its own reconstruction and relief ef- 
fort following the recent earthquake. 
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country and work against its inter- 
ests. If Miss Kahn’s argument was to 
be accepted, it would be sufficient for 
the WFTU, for instance, to appoint 
as its representative a person who is 
in prison or on trial to obtain for 
that person the right to leave the 
country: obviously an absurd posi- 
tion. Mr. Kotschnig formally pro- 
posed adjournment of discussion on 
this question. 

Opposing the motion for adjourn- 
ment, Mr. Rassadin said that the 
United States was clearly violating 
the rights of a non-governmental or- 
ganization in consultative status. 
WFTU had already experienced simi- 
lar difficulties in the past. The United 
Nations should help the representa- 


tives of WFTU to participate in the 
work of the forthcoming Council 
session. 

Supporting the adjournment pro- 
posal, A. R. Crepault, of Canada, 
pointed out the substantial distinction 
between denying a visa to an alien 
and denying a passport to a citizen. 
The latter, he said, was entirely a 
domestic matter. By 5 votes to 1, the 
Committee decided to adjourn dis- 
cussion of WFTU’s complaint. 

The Committee unanimously adop- 
ted a United States proposal that the 
Secretariat prepare a a review of the 
activities of organizations which were 
admitted to consultative status dur- 
ing the eighth and ninth sessions of 
the Council. 





Tributes to King Abdullah of Jordan 


—— United Nations officials 
voiced deep regret at the assassi- 
nation of His Majesty King Abdullah 
of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
on July 20. 

It was with a “sense of deep 
shock,” that he learned the news of 
the “tragic death of His Majesty 
King Abdullah,” said the Acting 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, Byron Price, in a cablegram 
to the Prime Minister of Jordan, 
Samir Pasha El-Rifai. Mr. Price also 
asked the Prime Minister to convey 
his sincere condolences to the Gov- 
ernment and people of Jordan 

Deeply shocked and grieved, Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, former United Na- 
tions acting Mediator for Palestine, 
called the assassination “a _ das- 
tardly device” and “another tragic 
episode in the history of the Near 
East.” King Abdullah, he added, 
“was a unique personality in the 
modern world. He was a philosopher 
and a poet, but he was also a realist 
and politically very astute. He was 
one of the most charming men I 
have ever known. In all my dealings 
with him in connection with the 
Palestine dispute, I found him always 
friendly, reasonable and one whose 
word could be fully trusted.” 


“I wish great success and a happy 





and stable reign for the new King,” 
Dr. Bunche concluded. 

Tribute was also paid by Lieuten- 
ant General William E. Riley, Chief 
of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization in Pales- 
tine. “I have lost a good friend,” he 
said, regretting exceedingly the loss 
of “a very fine individual” with whom 
he had been associated, “both per- 
sonally and officially, on matters 
pertaining to the Palestine problem 
of the past three years.” 
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Story of Cease-Fire N egotiations 


(Continued from page 95) 


“on the assumption that you would 
not allow the conference to be de- 
layed over the issue of admitting 
20 newsmen to the conference 
area, we placed our convoy on the 
road to arrive on time to prepare 
for the conference at 9 a.m. This 
convoy includes 20 newsmen. If you 
refuse the convoy permission to pro- 
ceed, the officer in charge has been 
directed to return to our lines.” 

The memorandum then related 
that the convoy reached the enemy 
Outpost at 8:37 a.m. An armed 
guard stopped it and noted the 
presence of the accompanying news- 
men, and the communist officer in 
charge refused to permit it to pro- 
ceed with correspondents as an in- 
tegral part. 

The convoy commander waited 
until 9:30 a.m., at which time—the 
enemy outpost having received no 
additional instructions—the convoy 
returned to the positions of the 
United Nations forces. 


That evening Admiral Joy sent a 
message to General Nam in which 
he declared: “I am prepared to return 
with my delegation and continue the 
discussions which were recessed yes- 
terday upon notification from you 
that my convoy, bearing personnel of 
my choosing, including such press 
representation I consider necessary, 
will be cleared to the conference 
site.” 





General Ridgway’s Proposals 


The next day, July 13, General 
Ridgway reviewed the developments 
leading to the recess in a message 
broadcast to General Kim II Sung 
and General Peng Teh-huai. He re- 
called that he had originally sug- 
gested a Danish hospital ship as the 
venue of the meetings. Such a site 
would have provided equal access to 
both sides and a neutral atmosphere. 
But he accepted the suggestion of 
Kaesong to demonstrate United Na- 
tions good faith and to expedite the 
stopping of bloodshed. However, in 
order to ensure conditions vital to the 
success of the talks, General Ridg- 
way’s liaison officers had proposed a 
ten-mile corridor as a neutral zone. 
But this was declined by the com- 
munist liaison officers as unnecessary 
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to ensure satisfactory conditions. 

To show good faith and avoid de- 
lays, General Ridgway had accepted 
these assurances. 

But, General Ridgway continued, 
it had been evident since the opening 
of the conference that equality of 
treatment was lacking. Restrictions 
had been placed on the movement 
of the United Nations Command 
delegation; the personnel had been 
subjected to the “close proximity” 
of the armed guard, and couriers 
and communications delayed. Cer- 
tain personnel had been denied 
admission to the conference. The 
delay in resuming the conference 
was due solely to these unreasonable 
and unnecessary restrictions. 

General Ridgway continued: “The 
record of the United Nations Com- 
mand delegation to date is open for 
world inspection. It establishes be- 
yond any shadow of doubt their 
honorable intentions and good faith 
at every stage of the proceedings. 
With full and solemn realization of 
the vital importance of our confer- 
ence to all the peoples of the world, 
the United Nations Command dele- 
gation is prepared to continue our 
discussions in the same spirit of good 
faith at any time that we receive as- 
surance that your delegation will pro- 
ceed in like spirit.” 

General Ridgway then made a new 
proposal to establish a suitable con- 
ference area. He suggested a circular 
area centred on Kaesong with a five- 
mile radius. Both sides would refrain 
from hostile acts within this zone, 
and the area itself as well as the 
roads thereto used by the delegations 
would be completely free of armed 
personnel. The personnel of each 
delegation was to be limited to a 
maximum of 150, the composition to 
be determined solely by each com- 
niander. Personnel to be admitted to 
the actual conference chamber was 
to be agreed upon by the representa- 
tives of the two commanders. 


Reply to General Ridgway 


The reply of the North Korean 
and Chinese communist military 
commanders to General Ridgway’s 
message was handed to a United Na- 
tions Command officer at a commu- 
nist outpost on the morning of July 





15. This said that the question of 
newsmen was minor and insufficient 
as a reason for the breakdown of the 
conference and was unconnected 
with the issue of neutralization of the 
conference area. The communication 
proposed settlement of the boundaries 
of the demilitarized zone and other 
concrete problems by a meeting of 
the delegations. The North Korean 
and Chinese communist negotiators, 
it said, would agree to the presence 
of 20 newsmen as part of the United 
Nations Command party in order to 
avoid a long recess or breakup of 
the conference. 


Sessions Resumed 


Thus, at 2.09 p.m. that day, the 
third session of the negotiations 
opened at the same conference site at 
Kaesong. 

When the helicopters carrying the 
members of the United Nations Com- 
mand delegation landed near the site, 
no North Korean or Chinese on 
guard were apparent, a United Na- 
tions Command communique later 
said. 

Admiral Joy, who had travelled to 
Kaesong by jeep, stated that his nine- 
minute delay was occasioned by 
actions of sentries in holding up two 
jeeps of his convoy. The Admiral’s 
jeep and one other had gone ahead 
in order to arrive at the conference 
at the scheduled time, but sentries 
delayed the Admiral until the convoy 
closed. He further stated that he ex- 
pected no repetition of such an event 
on the part of the communist forces. 

The United Nations Command 
delegation then elaborated on certain 
details previously advanced in Gen- 
eral Ridgway’s message of July 13 
and proposed that: 

1. The road leading to the confer- 
ence site of Kaesong should be open 
to unrestricted use by vehicles of the 
United Nations Command delegation. 
No notice would be required for such 
movement. 

2. The neutral area, five miles in 
radius, with the traffic circle in Kae- 
song as its centre, would contain no 
armed personnel except the minimum 
needed for military police purposes. 
Such personnel could. be armed with 
small arms. 


3. Any personnel required for se- 
curity at the conference site would be 
unarmed. The conference site would 
be defined as an area having a radius 
of one-half mile centred on the con- 
ference house. 





After a fifteen-minute recess, Gen- 
eral Nam II agreed in principle and 
accepted the United Nations Com- 
mand proposals. It was suggested 
and agreed to that it would be ap- 
propriate for the liaison officers of 
the two delegations to work out the 
minute details of establishing the 
neutral area. 

“Significant of the desires of both 
delegations to get on with the main 
work of the conference,” the com- 
munique said, “was the complete 
absence of any controversy over the 
arrangement for neutrality of the site. 
The delegations then proceeded for 
the remainder of the meeting to dis- 
cuss agenda items.” 


Proposals Implemented 


A supplementary announcement 
said that, during a meeting of the 
liaison officers immediately after- 
wards, all of the proposals made by 
Admiral Joy relating to the neutrality 
of the zone were reviewed. 

“No particular problems in imple- 
menting the provisions are antici- 
pated, and, for the most part, the 
proposals have already been placed 
into effect,” it said. 

“Colonel Chang, senior communist 
liaison officer, appeared to be very 
anxious to resolve any future diffi- 
culties on a liaison officer level in 
order that the delegates might not 
be diverted.” 


Agenda Items Discussed 


Since all procedural matters now 
had been agreed on, only agenda 
items were open for discussion as the 
negotiations continued on July 16. 
Admiral Joy presented further argu- 
ments in favor of the items on the 
agenda proposed by the United Na- 
tions Command, after which General 
Nam II requested a two-hour recess 
to enable him to discuss these views 
with his delegation. General Nam Il] 
then presented the reaction of his 
delegation, and the conference agreed 
to reconvene the next day. 

“The United Nations Command 
delegation reports that some progress 
was made to the formation of a 
mutually agreed-upon agenda,” it 
was said aferwards.” 

“The communists have fulfilled 
their agreement with respect to the 
neutrality of the conference site in 
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that no armed personnel were ob- 
served.” 


“Some Progress” 


“The United Nations Command 
delegation felt that some progress 
may be recorded in the conference 
discussions,” it was announced at the 
close of two further meetings on 
July 17. 

Most of the time of the morning 
session was taken up by discussion 
of the items of the agenda proposed 
by the United Nations Command. 
In addition, clarification of definitions 
and translations took considerable 
time. 

The afternoon session was more 
formal, with the North Korean senior 
delegate elucidating and explaining 
details of his proposed agenda. 


Major Issue Unsolved 


For the sixth session on July 18, 
the United Nations Command party 
travelled all the way in motor 
vehicles from their advance base in 
a Munsan apple orchard, rather than 
by helicopter part of the way. 

The session “resulted in some ad- 
ditional progress being made toward 
the formation of a mutually accept- 
able agenda on which to base the 
detailed discussion,” a communique 
said. “Nevertheless, at least one 
major issue remained unsolved when 
the conference recessed for the day. 
Agreement on the key point is essen- 
tial to the successful completion of 
the first phase of the negotiations.” 

In order to hasten the conferences 
to their ultimate goal, Admiral Joy 
accepted two points presented by the 
other side on the phraseology of 
agenda items, after placing on the 
record the United Nations Com- 
mand’s understanding of their basic 
intent. 

Twice during the day’s talks, reces- 
ses were requested by the North 
Korean-Chinese delegation, the first 
one in order to study in detail a re- 
vised agenda which had just been 
presented by Admiral Joy. 

After a statement by the senior 
delegate from the other side, there 
was a detailed exploration by both 
sides of the points of issue, and the 
United Nations Command delegate 
himself requested a_ fifteen-minute 
recess. 

Shortly after reconvening again, 
the two delegations “found an area 
of mutual agreement on phraseology 


of the second major point accepted 
during the day.” 


“Military Matters Only” 


The next day, July 19, General 
Nam II opened the seventh session 
by requesting the opinion of the 
United Nations Command senior 
delegate on the proposed North Ko- 
rean-Chinese agenda. 

“Admiral Joy reiterated the Unit- 
ed Nations stand,” a communique 
said, “that only matters of a mili- 
tary nature would be discussed. Gen- 
eral Nam Il then replied with a 
statement obviously prepared in an- 
ticipation of the United Nations re- 
ply. The North Korean-Chinese 
senior delegate . . . make it clear 
that their position was unchanged 
on the question under debate.” 

After a recess which followed the 
statement, the conference continued 
with discussions of the same subject, 
but, as no progress was made, it was 
agreed to adjourn. 


Postponement 


A sudden flood that followed 
heavy rains in Korea forced post- 
ponement of the meetings scheduled 
for July 20, for Admiral Joy’s and 
other jeeps could not reach the con- 
ference site, although an earlier con- 
voy did succeed in pushing through 
to Kaesong. 

Then, when the negotiations re- 
sumed on July 21, a recess until 
July 25 was agreed on. The request 
for postponement came from the 
North Korean-Chinese delegation 
and was accepted by Admiral Joy, 
despite the view of the United Na- 
tions Command that there was no 
need for delay “in view of the agree- 
ment reached thus far” on points it 
considered necessary for an agenda. 

Admiral Joy requested that com- 
munication be maintained between 
the two delegations in order to facil- 
itate a meeting before July 25 if at 
all possible. , 

Declaring that the agenda was not 
yet agreed on, a spokesman for Gen- 
eral Ridgway stated: “The with- 
drawal of foreign troops is an item 
of disagreement, as it has been the 
stand of the United Nations Com- 
mand delegation that this question is 
a political matter subject to high gov- 
ernment level discussion later. 

“Until an agenda is mutually 
agreed upon, there is always the pos- 
sibility of either side presenting con- 
troversial items.” 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 93) 


under the Unified Command in 
Korea, and Yugoslavia reports on 
“very serious pressure” on_ its 
frontiers. All these replies reaffirm 
full support for the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. 

Meanwhile, on July 17, the Col- 
lective Measures Committee estab- 
lished a new sub-committee on mili- 
tary measures to collate the offers 
and study methods of co-ordinating 
the contributions of Member states 
under the resolution; also to study 
the general guidance that should be 
given to the Panel of Military Ex- 
perts which it provides. 


Korean Relief and Rehabilitation 


HE way has been prepared for 

the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency (UNKRA) to be- 
gin immediate operation as the result 
of a new agreement, announced on 
July 18, between UNKRA and the Uni- 
fied Command. Under the agreement, 
UNKRA:Will be responsible, during the 
present phase in Korea, for planning 
long-range reconstruction and re- 
habilitation, giving technical as- 
sistance, and carrying out any 
feasible economic aid programs in 
addition to those of the United Na- 
tions Command. The latter will have 
sole responsibility for all relief and 
short-term economic aid essential to 
military operations. When the mili- 
tary situation permits, UNKRA will 
take over the Unified Command's re- 
sponsibilities for relief and rehabili- 
tation. 


Conditions in Trust Territories 


ONDITIONS in four Trust Terri- 

tories in Africa were discussed 
in the Trusteeship Council from 
June 27 to July 18, when it re- 
viewed reports by the Administering 
Authorities of the British and French- 
administered Cameroons and Togo- 
land. The Council also set out the 
terms of reference for the Visiting 
Mission now on its way to examine 
the situation in the three East African 
Trust Territories of Ruanda-Urundi, 
Somaliland, and Tanganyika. In ad- 
dition, it approved a number of rec- 
ommendations on _ conditions in 
the British-administered Cameroons, 
Ruanda-Urindi, and Tanganyika. 


Return of Arab Civilians 


re compliance with the Security 
Council’s resolution of May 18, a 
group of about 260 Arab civilians 
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was returned on July 5 to the Syria- 
Israel demilitarized zone, from 
which they had been evacuated dur- 
ing recent disturbances there. A re- 
port to this effect was cabled three 
days later by General Riley, who 
told of the negotiations with the 
Israel authorities in arranging for 
the return. A total of about 785 had 
been evacuated, while 115 had fled 
to the Syrian side. The Chairman of 
the Syria-Israel Mixed Armistice 
Commission insisted that all who 
had been evacuated or had fled must 
be permitted to return. 


Suez Canal 

RAEL, charging that restrictions 

imposed by Egypt on the pass- 
age of ships through the Suez 
Canal are jeopardizing the Armis- 
tice Agreement and endangering the 
peace and security of the Middle 
East, has asked for urgent discussion 
of the question by the Security 
Council. The blockade practice, it 
says, has been carried out for more 
than two years in defiance of the 
United Nations. 


Jordan Complaint 


SRAEL has interfered with the 

natural flow of the waters of the 
River Jordan, and, unless prompt 
action is taken, Jordan’s general 
economy will be seriously affected, 
Jordan protests in a complaint sent 
to the Secretary-General. Word was 
awaited as to presentation of the 
case to the Security Council. Lower- 
ing of the water level caused an in- 
crease in the salinity of the water 
which has been catastrophic to irri- 
gation operations along the river in 
Jordan, the complaint says, and is 
precluding settlement schemes for 
Arab refugees. 


The Court and Iran 


RAN withdrew from the compul- 

sory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice in a cable of 
July 9 from the Foreign Minister to 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie. The 
Court’s order on interim measures 
in the oil dispute had, the cable said, 
“departed from the ways of equity,” 
and shaken world confidence. The 
order had the effect, according to the 
Iranian Foreign Minister, of abolish- 
ing Iran’s sovereignty in a purely 
domestic matter as the result of a 
complaint which Britain was not 
competent to make and which the 
Court was not competent to take up. 


Kashmir 


HILE Dr. Frank P. Graham, 

United Nations Representative 
for India and Pakistan, continued 
consultations with all interested par- 
ties in his task of helping to achieve 
demilitarization in Kashmir prepara- 
tory to a plebiscite, fresh protests 
were made to the Security Council by 
India and Pakistan. India reported 
on a “series of violations” of the 
cease-fire line by Pakistan and 
charged that these, together with 
growing warmongering propaganda 
in Pakistan, were part of a planned 
program which might lead to the 
outbreak of hostilities. Pakistan as- 
serted that “the bulk of the Indian 
army” was now concentrated against 
Pakistan borders and that this con- 
stituted ‘‘a grave threat” to its secur- 
ity and to international peace. 


The World’s Population 


HE population of the world has 

increased by two thirds during 
the last century, a study by the 
World Health Organization estimates. 
Moreover, the present estimate of 
2,378,000,000 shows an increase of 
more than the total figure for 1900 
(excluding the population of Asia). 
The study, presented as a statistical 
report for public-health workers, col- 
lects the best available information 
on population. Because of conflict- 
ing views on population growth, it 
states, and particularly because some 
sociologists imply that public-health 
measures aggravate Over-population, 
a study of this nature is most neces- 
sary. 


UNESCO Conference 


HE Sixth General Conference of 

the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
ended a three-week session in Paris 
on July 11. Delegates of the 54 
member states present directed the 
organization to place the greatest 
emphasis, during 1952, on educa- 
tional programs. Five new members 
were admitted at the session: Cam- 
bodia, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Japan, Laos, and Viet Nam, 
bringing the membership to 64. The 
Conference voted a _ budget of 
$8,718,000 for 1952, and approved 
a $4,627,046 estimate for technical 
assistance, with 30 per cent allotted 
to fundamental-education programs 
in member states. 
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dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


JULY 5-23 


General Assembly 


International Law Commission (in Geneva) 


117TH—129TH MEETINGS—JULY 5-20 

Regime of high seas: preliminary consideration 
of issues in report of J.P.A. Francois (A/CN.4 
42) completed; Mr. Francois asked to do 
further research and report to next session. 
ECOSOC resol. on draft convention for elimina- 
tion of statelessness: rapporteur to be appoint- 
ed at later meeting. 

G.A, resols.: resols. 494 (V) and 485-89 (V) 
noted. 

Report to G.A.: chapters |-IV approved; dis- 
cussion of chapter V begun. 


Collective Measures Committee 


5TH MEETING—JULY 17 

Replies on implementation of resol. 377 (V): 
replies from Members (A/1822, and Add.1) 
noted; sub-cttee. set up to study military 
measures (Brazil, France, Philippines, U.K., 
U.S., Turkey, Yugoslavia). 

Report of working group of panel of military 
experts: report of group adopted, with certain 
amends. (13-0, with 1 abst.); quest. of finan- 
cing transmitted to Advisory Cttee. 


Plan of work: deferred to next meeting. 


Economic and Social Council 


Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


104TH MEETING—JULY 5 

Hearings of consultative NGO's: consultations 
with five NGO's held. 

Review of NGO's given consultative status 
during 8th-9th Council sessions: U.S. prop. to 
ask Secty-Gen. to prepare report on consulta- 
tive activities of these orgs. adopted unanim. 
Recommends. of Trans. & Comm. Comm and 
ECAFE: on recommends., consultative status 
Category B) granted to Inter-Amer. Fed. of 
Automobile Clubs, Int. Union of Marine In- 
surance, South Amer. Petroleum Inst. 


Trusteeship Council 
366TH MEETING—JULY 5 


Brit. Cameroons: gen. discussion concluded; 
drafting cttee. appointed (Belgium, Dominican 
Republic, Thailand, U.S.). 

Tangenyika: consid. of report of drafting cttee. 
T/L.187) and outline of conditions (T/L.176 
and Corr.1) completed; latter report, with 
amends. and recommends., adopted as basic 
text for chapter in G.A. report (10-1, with 
1 abst.). 

Visiting mission to East Africa: draft terms of 
reference (T/L.190) proposed by Iraq, adopted 
as whole, with certain amends., 11-0, with 
1 abst. 

Prog. report of Cttee. on Rural Dev.: report 
(7/926) noted. 


367TH MEETING—JULY 6 
French Cameroons: exam. of 1949-50 report 
begun; quest. on political and econ. advance- 
ment put to spec. rep. 
368TH MEETING—JULY 9 


French Cameroons: quest. on econ. and soc. 
advancement put to spec. rep. 
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369TH MEETING—JULY 10 
French Cameroons: quests. on econ. and soc. 
advancement put to spec. rep. 


Italian Somaliland: report on conditions (T 
L.170) adopted, 11-1. 


370TH MEETING—JULY 11 

French Cameroons: gen. discussion continued. 
Tanganyika: report on conditions (T/L.176), 
with amends., adopted 10-1. 

Brit. Togoland: exam. of 1949-50 report be- 
gun; quests. on political advancement put to 
spec. rep. 

371ST MEETING—JULY 12 

French Cameroons: gen. discussion concluded; 
drafting cttee. (Australia, China, Iraq, U.K.) 
appointed. 

Ruanda-Urundi: outline of conditions (T/L.173 
and Corr.1) approved as basic text for chapter 
in G.A. report. 

Brit. Togoland: quests. on political advance- 
ment put to spec. rep. 


372ND MEETING—JULY 13 

Brit. Togoland: quests. on political and econ. 
advancement put to spec. rep. 

373RD MEETING—JULY 16 

Brit. Togoland: quests. on soc. and educ. ad- 
vancement put to spec. rep.; gen. discussion 
begun 

374TH MEETING—JULY 17 

Brit. Togoland: gen. discussion continued. 


Report of drafting cttee. on Brit. Cameroons: 
outline of cond:tions (T/L.181 and Corr.1) ap- 
proved as basic text for chapter in G.A. report. 


Fourth report of ad hoc Cttee. on Petitions: 
three draft resols. in report (T/L.200) adopted. 


French Togoland: exam. of 1949-50 report be- 
gun; quests. on political advancement put to 
spec. rep. 

375TH MEETING—JULY 18 

Brit. Togoland: gen. discussion concluded; 
drafting cttee. (Argentina, Australia, China, 
France) appointed. 

French Togoland: quests. on political advance- 
ment put to spec. rep. 

376TH MEETING—JULY 19 

French Togoland: quests. on econ. advance- 
ment put to spec. rep. 

377TH MEETING—JULY 19 


French Togoland: quests. on soc. and educ. 
advancement put to spec. rep. 


ITU 


JULY 16 
Regional Conf. on Re-org. of Marine Radio 
Beacons in Region 1 (in Paris 


WHO 


JULY 16 


WHO-UNICEF-FAO-ECAFE Working Party on 
Prod. and Dist. of DDT and other Medical 
Supplies (in Bangkok 


UNESCO 
JULY 12-21 
Intl. Conf. on Public Education (in Geneva 


JULY 18 
Intl. Seminar on Educ. of Teaching of History 
(in Sevres) 


United States 


Help to Meet 
DDT Shortage 


A DDT manufacturers in the 
United States have been noti- 
fied by the United States Govern- 
ment that high-priority ratings have 
been established for export orders 
for DDT and its formulations 
destined for public-health programs 
and certain agricultural purposes. 
Quantities made accessible by the 
priority ratings are estimated at 
15,000,000 pounds, out of a total 
estimated production of 105,000,000 
pounds annually. 


Shortages of chlorine-based in- 
secticides have been an_ increasing 
concern of the World Health Or- 
ganization. The World Health As- 
sembly, meeting last May, asked the 
United Nations to set up a special 
body to survey the problem, and the 
question has been placed on the 
agenda of the current session of the 
Economic and Social Council. The 
organization pointed out that insecti- 
cide production has been sharply af- 
fected by the shortage of essential 
raw materials (chlorine, benzene, 
and sulphuric acid) resulting from 
rearmament programs of the major 
producing countries. 


Announcement of United States 
help in relieving the shortage was 
made by the wHo Regional Office 
for the Americas, the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau in Washington. 
In establishing the high priorities, 
the United States Government asked 
that they should be freely used only 
during the last half of each calendar 
year, when seasonal demands for 
insecticides in the United States are 
lowest. 


Dr. Fred L. Soper, head of the 
WHO Regional Office, expressed the 
gratitude of WHO member govern- 
ments to the United States Public 
Health Service for recognizing the 
urgent need for the uninterrupted 
supply of DDT and other chlorine- 
based insecticides to meet public- 
health needs. The flow of insecti- 
cides, he said, would prevent incal- 
culable economic loss by permitting 
large populations to work without 
the fear of epidemics of malaria, 
yellow fever, and other insect-borne 
diseases. 


U. N. B.—August 1, 1951 











United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sidney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 

Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 

China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aéreo 
4011, Bogota. 

Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apdrtado 1313, San 
José, 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 

Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, 

Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecyador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, P.O. 
Box 362, Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EI Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., “La Casa del 
Libro Barato,” la Avenida sur Nim. 37, 
San Saivador. 


Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Addis-Abeba. 

Finland: 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. : 
France: 

Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
Num. 28, Guatemala, 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

Indonesia: 

Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 

lran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

lraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 

Ireland: 

Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 


Lebanon: 

Librairie universelle, Beyrouth. 

Liberia: 

J. Momolu Kamara, Gurley and Front 
Streets, Monrovia. 

Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva; 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 


Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 
Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de Publi- 
caciones, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 
Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 
Frere Road, Karachi. 


Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 
176 Anarkali, Lahore 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango. 


Peru: 

Libreria International del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 

Portugal: 

Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisboa. 

Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1, 

Syria: 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 

Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
Church St., P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States of America: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof. Héctor D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Escritorio Pérez Machado, Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 

Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from the booksellers below: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 


Germany: 

Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- 
strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 


Germany: (continued) 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- 


baden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 


Nihonbashi, Toyko Central. 


Spain: 
Organizacion Técnica de Publicidad y 


Ediciones, 
Sainz de Baranda 24—Madrid. 


Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 





SUPPLEMENT (1951) 


to 


Catalogue of Economic 


and 


Social Projects 1950 


This Supplement brings up to date the in- 
formation in the 1950 Catalogue on the work 
programs of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. 


All projects in progress or planned are cov- 
ered. New projects are fully described. Com- 
pleted or discontinued projects are indicated. 
New information on continuing projects is 
given but descriptions appearing in the 1950 
Catalogue are not repeated in the Supplement. 


Among the fields covered by the projects 
included in the Supplement and Catalogue are 
the following: Economic surveys, stability 
and employment, development and reconstruc- 
tion; industry and raw materials; food and 
agriculture; international trade: fiscal and 
public finance; transport and communica- 
tions; human rights; educational, scientific 
and cultural activities; health; social security 
and welfare; narcotics; prevention of crime; 
relief and refugees, etc. 


1951 Supplement. 310 pp. 
U.N. Publ. No. 1951.11.D.2 
$2.50, 17/6 stg., Swiss frs. 10.00 


English edition. French in preparation. 


1950 Catalogue. 515 pp. 
U.N. Publ. No. 1950.11.D.1 
$3.75, 27/6 stg., Swiss frs. 15.00 
English and French editions. 


Available in national currencies from 


authorized United Nations sales agents. 








